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A Leap Through the Air 



A Bishop’s Stortford College Boy winning the long jump in the finals 


50 CENTURIES AGO 

THE RICH CITY 

ABRAHAM KNEW 

Beautiful Work Done by the 
Artists of Ur 

LIFE THE SHEPHERDS 
LEFT BEHIND 

When Abraham went forth from Ur 
of the Chaldees to journey toward the 
land of Canaan he left a great and rich 
city behind him. 

’The most recent discoveries ot Mr. 
Leonard Woolley and his men, who 
after a lapse of 5000 years are delving 
into the treasures of this ancient capital, 
reveal to us liow rich a city it was. It 
was as if Abraham and the little com¬ 
pany with him had left the high civilisa¬ 
tion of Paris or London to wander like 
shepherds with their flocks in unknown 
lands. So it must have been, and 
wonderful it is to think of it. 

An Act oi Faith and Sacrifice 

They left the high walls and hanging 
gardens, the temples to strange gods, 
the palaces of princes, to seek under 
the protection of the One God the land 
that was promised to them, 
t It was an act of faith and an act of 
sacrifice as well. The towns of this 
kingdom of princes, who seldom held 
their thrones for long and who were 
often at war, were built to shelter such 
shepherds as Abraham. In the city of 
Ur was safety as well as comfort. There 
was learning, too, for the early astrolo¬ 
ger’s gathered round the Courts of the 
royal people. 

In the temples where the priesthood 
grew in power were choristers and many 
attendants. In the temple porches and 
courts assembled those who had sheep 
and goats to sell for sacrifice. Many 
came there, and there was much buying 
and selling and barter. 

A City of the Arts 

Much building and merchapdising 
went on in the town of Ur. There was 
a sound_ of hammering in the narrower 
streets, for there the coppersmiths were 
at work, making bowls and spearheads 
and shields, arid the curious copper, 
■bulls which .stood in a row in the chief 
temple. One of them was to be brought 
to Bloomsbury 5000 years later and 
shown in the. British Museum, but- 
when that bull was hammered out 
nobody lived in Bloomsbury or any¬ 
where else in Britain, except a few people 
clad in skins who hunted for their living. 

. 'There was'plenty.of building in Ur 
when nobody had arrived to set one 
stone on another in Britain. We know 
from the records chiselled on clay tiles, 
that the Town Councillors of Ur were 
very particular about the way walls 
were built and houses set up. If a 
builder did not set his foundations truly 
and lay his bricks well he might be 
made to build the wall again.' There 
were laws also to keep the money¬ 
changers and lenders of money in order. 


We can fancy that long after the 
Israelites had left Ur they talked of its 
riches and grandeur. Even when, long 
years after, they came to Egypt 
memory or traditions must have pre¬ 
served among them the superior glories 
of Ur. . The. civilisation of this place 
was older than Egypt, or, if not older 
as the years of dynasties were counted, 
came earlier‘out of the mists of pre¬ 
historic time, and set up dwelling- 
places in the valleys of the'great rivers 
of Mesopotamia before the'valley of the 
Nile became the kingdom of the Pharaohs. 

In Egypt the kings and priests set 
up vast monuments to witness their 
grandeur,, towering pyramids built by 
the cruel labour of tens of thousands of 
slaves or captives, mighty temples to 
strange and terrible gods, and huge 
images hewn out of stone. But old 
Ur of the Chaldees was a more comfort- 
.able place. Its .people were not con¬ 
querors, though often its princes were 
conquered. Its shepherds and its 
farmers’ only sought peace. Its shop¬ 
keepers asked only to be left alone. 

In this atmosphere of peace learning 
and art flourished. Here the shepherd 
astronomers studied the stars; Here, cr 


in some other sheltered town of Mesopo¬ 
tamia, the priestly students of the 
temples framed the first alphabet ; 
and here, in busy Ur, the 'goldsmiths 
and silversmiths made silver baldrics 
and pendants of polished 'carrielian* 
lapis lazuli, and gold such as the workers 
of 5000 years later might envy. - -■ 
There has been brought to light a 
golden vanity-case enriched with filigree 
work, with tiny tweezers, spoon, a 
stiletto, all of gold, hung on a silver 
ring which, might, have come out of a 
shop in Bond Street or the Rue de 
Rivoli. But there is also a sheathed 
jewelled dagger , which Paris or Rome 
could not rival. It is more like’the 
masterpiece of some Benvenuto Cellini 
of Abraham’s day. ■ - 

Tt may be seen at the British Museum, 
and then some may compare it with 
the wonders of ■ Etruscan jewellery 
which are also, there, arid which modern 
goldworkers declare nobody now can 
rival, for the secret is lost. But this 
beautiful f>iece of work, which would 
have been a marvel of design and 
workmanship in any century, was 
’actually made by master craftsmen who' 
were living 5000 years ago. 


THE MAN WHO WAS 
RIGHT AND LOST 

. AND THE TWO WHO 
FOUND THE PRIZE 

Fortune and Her Ways in the 
Gold and Diamond Fields 

THE SECRET OF THE RIVER 

Another, story comes from the diamond 
fields, a story of failure followed by 
success. The man who failed was right, 
but he is dead ; others have won his prize. 

The two discoverers, Dr. Hans Meren- 
sky and Dr. Reuning, found their trea¬ 
sure scattered among the pebbles of 
three shelving terraces of shingle at the 
mouth of the River Orange in South 
Africa. The treasure lies from 20 to 270 
feet above sea-level, arid the gems, their 
edges rounded by friction, have evidently 
been water-borne for a great distance. 
They are found among minerals resem 
bling those of Griqualand West, and the 
diamonds are hardly to be,distinguished 
from those of the Kimberley mines. 

Years of Fruitless Labour 

A well-known explorer named Cornell 
had a theory that the river must, in 
course of time,. have carried many 
diamonds from Griqualand ’ West, and 
he gave years’ of labour to searching for 
them. He died a'disappointed man. 

Yet all the time he was right . If is 
theory was sound ; the treasure was 
beneath his weary feet ! > He did not 
search deep enough, arid his successors 
have been wiser; they have found the 
gems for which he so long tofied in vain. 

It is one more example of the.caprice 
of Fortune in the gold and diamond 
fields. There is a story which comes from 
Australia of a mine' that was closed in 
the middle of last century. A luckless 
wanderer went to the office of the mine 
and asked if he might be allowed to try 
his luck. He had never found gold, 
he could' not even find work, he coilid 
hardly keep body and soul together, so 
permission was granted. 

A Record Nugget - 

He’ descended the old shaft, and 
found his luck at last. In'a place that 
had been passed a'thousand times, two 
hundred feet beneath the- surface, lie 
swung a chance blow, with .his . pick. 
Out toppled a block of metal ! He took 
it up the shaft, believing lie had found 
something worth having. 

Lie entered the 'office. “ Is this 
mine ? ” lie tremblingly asked. They 
said it was. They examined it, and 
found it pure gold. It weighted 196 
pounds, a record nugget. ' - 

"Is—it;—all—-really—mine?” he 
asked again, arid again they answered 
that it was. " It doesn’t belong to 
the Government ? ”, he asked. 

They assured him that the Government 
had no claim, and that what he had 
found was his own. “ All mine ! ” he 
cried, and then, unable to endure his 
happiness, he fell to the floor, dead. 
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MAKING ENDS MEET 

HOW MR. CHURCHILL 
DOES IT 

The Balancing of National 
Accounts in the Budget 

DRAWING ON RESERVES 

The nation’s accounts are not flourish¬ 
ing, and Mr. Churchill had a difficult- 
situation to face with his third Budget. 
It might easily have meant another 
sixpence on the Income Tax. But the 
Chancellor very cleverly avoided such 
a catastrophe. 

In the year just closed the national 
income was so much lower than had 
been expected, and the expenditure 'so 
much higher, that there was a gap of 
36 million pounds. This, year, if things 
had been left alone, the gap would have 
been 21 millions. Last year’s deficit 
had to be met by borrowing, and so had 
that of the year before. This meant 
that the National Debt had not been 
reduced very much in the last two years, 
so Mr. Churchill decided that we must 
reduce it by an extra 15 millions this 
year. This and other causes brought 
the gap between income and expendi¬ 
ture for this year up to 38 millions. 
This was the gap to be bridged. 

Small Extra Taxes 

Some small extra taxes have been put 
on. There is to be a tax on foreign 
tyres and china, and the duties on wines, 
tobacco, and matches are increased. 
But< all these will only produce about 
six millions. . Three Government De¬ 
partments started since the war (Trans¬ 
port, Mining, and Overseas Trade) are 
to be amalgamated with other older 
ones, and this will make for economy. 

But the really important provisions 
are three : Income Tax on property is 
to be paid complete next January for 
the whole year, instead of in halves ; 
the brewers are to pay earlier than 
hitherto ; and the money accumulated 
from motor taxation, the Road Fund, 
is to be taken. 

Hopes for Next Year 

These three steps will add 32 millions 
to the revenue for this year (ending next 
March), but will be no help at all next 
year. When new taxes are put on, or 
new economics made, they help not 
only in the year they are introduced 
but in the years that follow. But this 
particular 32 millions can only be had 
once. People will go on having to pay 
earlier, but that will only keep the 
revenue up to what it would have been 
if no change had been made this year. 

Mr. Churchill hopes that in the mean¬ 
time the country will grow more pros¬ 
perous, so that existing taxes will yield 
more and further economies will yield 
the rest. We must all hope his hopes 
will be fulfilled. 

WHAT WIRELESS DID 
A Good Man Listens In 

The other day a baronet listened-in 
and it cost him a small fortune. 

He is Sir Charles Hyde, and he sat in 
Birmingham listening to a lecture by 
the famous surgeon Sir Berkeley Moyni- 
han from Leeds. One miracle of science, 
broadcasting, v r as used to tell the v'orld 
about another, for Sir Berkeley lectured 
on Lord Lister’s discovery of antisep¬ 
tics. As he spoke about all the pain and 
misery ended by the new surgery' Sir 
Charles was so deeply moved that he 
resolved to help carry' on Lord Lister’s 
glorious work for suffering humanity. 
So next day' he set about endowing a 
bed in five hospitals. 

Many a poor patient will thank heaven 
that Sir Charles w T as not playing cards, 
or reading, or enjoying himself at a 
theatre when that lecture was broadcast. 


THE ABSENT GUESTS 
AT THE TABLE , 

News From a Mountain 
Top 

THE FATE OF FOUR FRIENDS 

One of Switzerland’s many wonders 
is the shining through the blackness of 
the night of tiny spots of light so high 
in the heavens that one thinks they 
must be stars, only to find next morn¬ 
ing, through field-glasses, that there 
are human dwellings perched up there on 
mountain tops, looking far beyond the 
reach of a human being. 

Ten minutes’ walk from the summit 
of the Rochers de Naye, nearly four miles 
above sea-level, overhanging Montreux 
on the shores of Lake Geneva, is a hotel 
with a hundred beds. On a summer’s 
night it must look like the sky, but for 
six months of the year it is deserted, cut 
off by the snows, and the solitary light 
of the caretaker would no doubt be 
easily missed. 

So when it d isappeared the other day no¬ 
body noticed it, and when a telephone call 


The Master Builders 

We take this passage from Bishop 
Barnes’s senuon at the Lister Memorial 
Service in the Abbey the other day. 

Sometimes when we speculate as . 
to the future of humanity we think 
of the highly evolved forms of life 
that lorded the Earth in past ages. 
They disappeared. Why? Probably 
minute organisms swept them away. 

Is such an end to be the fate of 
humanity ? Many a zoologist would 
answer Yes. And yet man differs 
from all other animals that have 
come from Earth’s teeming womb. 
He has a soul, some quality of 
personality of survival value in the 
scheme of the Universe. 

Is it possible that, by virtue of 
these same mental powers, men will 
conquer disease and pain, and thus 
in the end prepare the way for a 
Kingdom of God upon Earth ? Will 
medical and moral victories combine 
to make human life equal to human 
hopes and dreams ? 

None can say. We build for an 
unknown future. Yet the achieve¬ 
ments of the leaders of human 
progress give substance to our hopes. 
We thank God for the master- 
' builders He raises up. We believe 
there is something in their work that 
shall never perish. 

Today we thank God for Lister, 
for the relief from pain and disease 
which he brought to mankind. 


evoked no response it was supposed that 
the snows had brought down the wires. 
The caretaker was . known to have 
friends staying with him to keep him 
company, two women and a man, and so 
no one worried. 

The hotel is the terminus of a moun¬ 
tain railway from the lake,side, and men 
were at work clearing the track of snow 
in preparation for the spring opening 
of the line. One of these, by pure 
chance, climbed to the hotel to borrow a 
frying-pan, about a week after the 
telephone had gone wrong. 

Through a window- he saw that the 
snow had drifted in, covering the be‘d. 
In the room next- door a meal stood 
ready on the table, but untouched. 
And that was all. 

A search was organised, but no sign 
of life was found. Then the caretaker’s 
skis were discovered near the entrance 
to a tunnel, and on the following day the 
bodies of all four were discovered under 
five feet of snow. It is supposed that 
-an avalanche overwhelmed them. 


THE HORNS OF THE 
KING’S BEASTS 

Cambridge Champion of 
an Ill-Used Creature 

WHY NOT PUT IT RIGHT ? 

One of the King’s sculptors continues 
to misuse one of the King’s beasts in a 
most injurious manner, and the question 
has been raised in Parliament. 

C.N. readers know how the strange 
animals which support the coats-of-arms 
of the great appear in stone ranks on the 
moat bridge at Hampton Court and the 
pinnacles of St. George’s Chapel' at 
Windsor. One of them is the Yale. For 
fifty centuries the Yale has worn his 
horns one pointing forward and the 
other pointing backward, but the King’s 
sculptor disapproves of this fashion and 
makes them both point backward. 

An Authority on Animals 

This greatly annoys Sir Arthur Shipley, 
Master of Christ’s College, Cambridge. 
To carve a heraldic beast wrong seems 
to him as bad as to misquote from a 
classic text, and now that St. George’s 
Chapel is being visited by crowds of 
pilgrims who want to see the wonderful 
restoration work he has returned to the 
charge. All that is necessary, he says, is 
to cut off one of the horns and put it on 
pointing the opposite way. He even 
offers to pay the cost. The matter is 
now in the hands of the Dean of Windsor 
and we shall see what happens. 

What Sir .Arthur Shipley does not 
know about beasts, heraldic or other, 
cannot be worth knowing, for he has 
been University Reader in Zoology and 
is a member of countless zoological 
societies. Let no one ask him who 
ever saw a beast with horns pointing 
opposite ways. He will merely reply, 
“ I have ! ” for in Upper Egypt they 
train their cattle’s horns that way. 
And, besides, who'would rob the unicorn 
of his horn merely because no one has 
seen a horse with a horn growing out of 
his forehead ? 


THE SPEAR OF SHINING 
GOLD 

Hamoudi’s Liltle Way 

We tell the story of Mr. Leonard 
Woolley’s discoveries at Ur on another 
page. 

We like Mr. Woolley’s way of telling 
the story of these discoveries. The most 
dramatic finds came at the very end of 
the season. At a depth of 18 feet the 
workmen had detected the' thin crumb¬ 
ling line of white which indicates some¬ 
thing, and presently, says Mr. Woolley, 
the Arab foreman sent for him to see 
some unusually fine weapons, a set of 
eleven long copper spearheads lying 
together. They were rarities, and Mr. 
Woolley expressed his satisfaction, but 
not strongly enough for Hamoudi’s taste. 

“ You told me you wanted a spear,” 
he said indignantly, “ and I give you 
eleven ; what more do you ask ? Am I 
to produce spears of solid gold ? ” 

Laughingly, Mr. Woolley said “ Yes,” 
and Hamoudi, who had carefully led up 
to the point, with a groan of pretended 
disgust swept away the loosened earth 
and showed a spear of shining gold ! 

RATS IN THE MARKET 
One Night’s Meal 

There is a fair amount of sustenance 
in a hundredweight of potatoes, yet a 
wholesale produce dealer in the Borough 
Market' in South London declares that 
that was the meal made by the rats in 
his store one night. He says there are 
millions of rats in the market, and he 
attributes his firm’s failure to them. 


Pronunciations in This Paper 

Kilauea..... Kel-loo-ay-ah 
Phidias . . . . . Fid-e-as 

Verrocchio . . . Vay-rok-ke-o 


THE DWARF AND 
HIS PRINCESS 

THEIR SLEEPING PLACE 
FOUND 

A Peep at the Egyptian World 
Before Moses 

ONE OF THE OLDEST 
TOMBS OF ALL 

Still another crop of wonders has 
come to light through the patient 
labours of the excavators in Egypt. 

Among the sun-brick tombs near the 
Pyramids is one whose entrance hall is a 
large square room with a well-preserved 
brick dome, nearly fifty centuries old ; 
yet it used to be supposed that no one 
knew how to build such domes till the 
days of the Romans. 

In what is known as the statue room 
of this tomb is- a fine group of statuary 
representing the owner, his wife, and 
their two children. The man is a dwarf 
named Senab, who had charge of the 
king’s wardrobe. He is shown with a 
shrunken body and a large head ivith 
very expressive features. His wife was a 
royal princess, tall and slender. His 
riches and her father’s poverty made 
him a good match for her in spite of her 
high descent. There are pictures : of 
Senab inspecting the wardrobe, being 
carried in a litter, and plucking flowers 
from a canoe. The inscriptions tell us 
of his many thousands of oxen, asses, 
goats, and sheep. 

Near the Step Pyramid 

Meanwhile, Mr. Cecil Firth at Sak- 
kara has been discovering older wonders 
still. On the boundary^wall of the 
famous Step Pyramid he has found one 
of the earliest tombs yet discovered. 
The quality of the masonry is finer than 
that of any of its known neighbours. 
Some of the rooms are lined with lime¬ 
stone carving in relief, and in some of 
the figures, which only stand out a 
fraction of an inch, every muscle is dis¬ 
tinctly shown. 

The tomb may have belonged to the 
King Zoser whose portrait frequently 
appears on its walls, or to his queen, or 
to his architect Imhotep, designer of the 
Step Pyramid, greatly revered by his 
countrymen. There was plenty of room 
for all three. In one of the tunnels 
leading to the principal room were 
twelve magnificent alabaster wine jars, 
three feet high. 


THINGS SAID 

Dick Whittington never had a cat. 

Lord Mayor of London 
Fascism must either expand or ex¬ 
plode. A Fascist journalist 

A first-class man does four times the 
work of the average man. Sir John Reith 
England has produced the greatest 
system of government ever devised. 

Lord Waring 

I am no believer in the go-as-you- 
please religion of the twentieth century. 

Sir William Joynson- Hicks 
Fighting has failed. Let employers 
and trade unions try if cooperation will 
not succeed. Mr. Philip Snowden 

If I go abroad the waiters ask to be 
allowed to come into this fairyland of 
England. The Home Secretary 

There is nobody in American public 
life who is a leader in all parts of the 
country. The Atlantic Monthly 

Since the end of the war nearly 2000 
; million pounds have been spent through 
household budgets on drink. 

Mr. Walter Runciman 
In nearly every instance the literature 
of modern European nations began with 
the translation of the Bible. 

The Chief Rabbi 
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THE BROWN BOY 
IN THE SHOW 

A FILIPINO’S ROMANTIC 
STORY 

What Happened to “ A Wild 
Man from the Philippines ” 

ARELLENO AND HIS DREAMS 

One of Manila’s greatest citizens had 
a curious introduction to the great 
American people who are responsible 
for the good government of his country. 

ft was twenty years ago, eight years 
after America had taken the Philippine 
Islands from Spain, when Americans 
were still curious as to the kind of 
strange creatures they had made into 
fellow-citizens by force of arms. It 
was to satisfy this curiosity that at an 
exhibition in Jamestown a number of 
brown-skinned Filipino natives were 
put on show. 

What a Filipino Has Done 

One of these exhibits was a youth of 
18 named Arelleno. He knew his people 
were thought to be wild and savage 
and stupid, and he saw the interest 
their reputation aroused. But Arelleno 
was a patriot, and, though he considered 
his people w’ere interesting enough, 
he believed it was for their good brains 
rather than for their brown bodies, 
and he resolved to show these Americans 
what a Filipino could do. 

So when the exhibition was over 
he went to Philadelphia, arriving with 
nothing in his pocket, and found work 
for 4S. a day. Out of this he saved 
school fees, and went to school in non¬ 
working hours. He attended an art 
school, and after only a year there 
won the first prize for picture com¬ 
position. He studied architecture and 
sculpture, and began to dream of the 
wonderful building he would make 
for the Parliament House of his people 
and the magnificent statues with which 
he would adorn it. 

A Dream Fulfilled 

And lo ! the dream came true. He 
won the first prize for a design for the 
Philippine Post Office building. The 
Bank of the Philippines is to be built 
from his design, chosen in competition 
with architects from all over, the world. 
At Manila he designed and built the beau¬ 
tiful bridge over the Pasig River which 
commemorates the work in the American 
Congress of Representative Jones, the 
champion of Filipino independence. 

And he designed and built the palace 
in which the Senate and the House 
of Representatives of his country meet, 
and adorned it with statues of his own 
sculpturing. His life’s dream has been 
achieved, and he is still only 38. Now 
he is the Government’s supervising 
architect, and in all his Government 
buildings he has closely followed the 
classical tradition. 

Back in America 

Twenty years after his first voyage 
as the wild man of a show he has been 
visiting America once more, representing 
his Government in an examination of 
town-planning ideas which may be 
useful in the Philippines. He took 
with him a large collection of his 
pictures of Philippine life and portraits 
of F'ilipinos. It is his aim to do all 
that can be done to make happy and 
healthy homes for his people. 

He wants to show his pictures, not 
as the vvork of Arelleno, but as showing 
one phase of Filipino art and its de¬ 
velopment, and as a help, as he puts it, 
in “ our fight for independence.” A 
very different show from that he took 
part in twenty years ago 1 



THE PET EAGLE 


The eagle about to make a flight 



Captain Knight wearing the wooden rest and holding the eagle 



The eagle returns to Captain Knight 


The bird settles in a tree 



Offering the eagle a titbit 

In these pictures we see Captain C. W. R. Knight, the famous Nature photogra’pher, whose 
films we have often noticed in the C.N., with the golden eagle he caught in Scotland. He 
tamed the huge bird, which has a seven-foot wing span although it is only a year old, and when 
he had filmed it he sent it back to Scotland to be set free 


SCENE IN A DROP 
OF BLOOD 

The Smallest Battlefield 
on Earth 

REMARKABLE PHOTOGRAPHS 

Fourteen-years ago Dr. Alexis Carrel, 
a member of the Rockefeller Institute of 
Medical Research, took a little group of 
cells from a chicken and transferred 
them to a glass jar in his laboratory. 

By his wonderful process of keeping 
animal cells alive in a test tube, quite 
outside the living body. Dr. Carrel has 
been able to study the ways in which 
the living cells of our bodies grow and 
reproduce themselves. 

The wonderful progress made in recent 
years in connection with the microscope 
has made it possible for Dr. Carrel’s staff 
to take kinematograph pictures through a 
powerful microscope, and these can be 
thrown on a screen so that a whole 
audience can watch the processes by which 
the cells of our bodies play their mar¬ 
vellous part in the secret drama of life. 

One of the most fascinating things 
that lias been kinematographed by this 
apparatus is, perhaps, the actual attack 
by one of the white corpuscles of the 
blood on a harmful germ present in the 
blood. It is well known that these 
corpuscles absorb harmful microbes, and 
so prevent them infecting the body. 
Photographs have actually been obtained 
of living white corpuscles in the blood 
approaching their prey and swallowing 
it. They are, perhaps, the most mar¬ 
vellous pictures that have yet been 
taken in the history of photography. 

THE LADIES IN WAITING 
A Hospital Staff 

An Englishman’s 1 car was speeding 
■along one of the straight white roads of 
the Continent when a child left his 
play at the roadside and ran straight 
under the wheels. 

Luckily the Englishman was a doctor, 
and he did all he could for the child 
before he bore him away to hospital. To 
his horror he found that the staff 
consisted of only four nuns. 

“ But what will you do ? " he asked. 
“ This child needs special attention in a 
separate room day and night. You 
cannot manage the wards and nurse 
him too if you are only four.” 

The senior mm smiled as she replied : 
" Do not.be afraid. He will be tenderly 
nursed day and night. Many ladies have 
volunteered to help us in times of need. 
We can summon any lady on the list, and 
she will come at once by day or night.” 

The Englishman went away filled 
with admiration for those ladies so 
willing to help the needy without any 
glamour or glory, but simply as a 
neighbourly duty. 


THE LOST SHOE 
A Story from Paris 

Paris buses have no deck seats, but 
passengers are allowed on the platform. 

A few days ago two young French 
ladies were travelling on the platform, 
and one was telling her friend of the 
bargain she had got in a pair of shoes. 
“ Look at them ! Are they not pretty ? 
And only 450 francs! ” she said. 

Unfortunately at that moment the 
bus swerved suddenly, and one of the 
lady’s shoes fell into the street! 

A young man standing on the platform 
immediately jumped off to recover., the 
shoe, but by the time he had rescued it 
the bus was far ahead and.going fast. 
Nothing daunted, the gallant young 
Frenchman hailed a taxi, overtook the 
bus at the next stopping - place, and 
handed the shoe to its owner. He was 
rewarded with a gracious bow and a 
smile, and took his . place on the plat¬ 
form a very happy man. 
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MIDGES AND BATS 

WISE MEN CONFER 
ABOUT BOTH : 

The Little Wooden House on 
a Pole in Vienna 

WHAT WE MIGHT DO 

By Our Natural Historian 

In London scientific men of high 
fame have been sitting in solemn con¬ 
clave to talk of midges. In Vienna the 
City fathers • have : gravely determined 
to build a house on a pole for bats. 

Wliat shrill laughter would have been 
excited’ among the tiny people of 
Lilliput, what earth-shaking merriment 
among the Goliaths' of Brobdingnag, 

• had Lemuel Gulliver repeated the story 
in those dim and distant lands. 

Yet the purpose is serious and 
admirable in both cases. Our English 
scientists concerned with midges are 
the British Mosquito Control Institute, 
and their design is to take over as a 
corporate body a plan of organised war 
against the little winged ruffians which 
murder our" summer peace with their 
poisonous bites arid bring distressing 
illness to multitudes. 

A Serious Menace 

Something is happening to our British 
mosquitoes. It can hardly be that 
they grow more virulent, but it may be 
that they grow more numerous ; for of 
late years they have been increasingly 
aggressive, and science now treats them as 
a serious menace to human well-being. 

At the recent conference in London 
Colonel S. P. James, of the Ministry of 
Health, urged legislation whereby stag¬ 
nant pools containing mosquito larvae 
should be treated as "public'nuisances 
and the responsible people punished. 

Sir Patrick Manson and Sir Ronald 
Ross have long since taught the world 
how to deal with the mosquito plague, 
and so to stamp out yellow fever, 
malaria, and other tropical ills. There 
would have been no Panama Canal 
but for the'se two men. Can we do at 
home what their teachings have made 
possible abroad ? 

The War on Mosquitoes 

The house on a pole for Viennese bats 
is a move in the mosquito war too. 
Round about Vienna many old hollow 
trees have been cut down. Now, each 
such tree was the home of innumerable 
bats, and bats live very largely on 
night-flying mosquitoes. 

With the disappearance of their 
homes bats have decreased in numbers 
and mosquitoes have increased intoler¬ 
ably, so that the great Prater Park of 
Vienna swarms .with them. 

So Vienna is to have the first public 
bat-cote in the world, a wooden tower 
on a lofty pedestal, with many little 
slot-like windows as portals, and the 
interior of the house fitted with scores 
of horizontal rods, from which the bats 
can hang to rest. 

• British Empire.Please Copy 

The idea is excellent, and might be 
copied generally in England. If we 
read the essays of our official naturalists 
describing the animal life of the various 
parts of the Empire we find them proud 
of birds, beasts, and reptiles, but 
groaning over insects generally, and 
mosquitoes in particular. 

Many parts need Mosquito Control 
Institutes, but, failing that, or even in 
conjunction with it, they should all 
establish public bat-cotes. The insect¬ 
eating bats are priceless aids to us, but 
.we ignore or scorn them, or view them 
with shrinking and fear. E. A. B. 


PAX 

And More Pax 
A GOOD DAY IN PARIS 

There was a very significant luncheon 
party a little while ago in Paris. It 
was given by 200 Frenchmen of light 
and leading in the arts, and their guest 
was a German, tlie great theatrical 
producer Max Reinhardt, to whom we 
owe the production of that beautiful 
play The Miracle. " 

These Frenchmen, no longer remem¬ 
bering the bitterness of war, rose one 
after another to pay honour to their 
famous guest, and finally asked him 
if he would be willing to give a season 
of German plays in Paris this summer 
with a German company. 

Herr Reinhardt, replying in German, 
said he would at least be willing to 
contribute a week of German plays 
to an international season. Though he 
might well have been apprehensive of 
unpleasantness, he gave no sign that 
any such fear was in his mind. 

A distinguished American theatre- 
owner and playwright, Mr. Edgar 
Selwyn, who owns three playhouses 
in New York and two in Chicago, was 
at the lunch, and this is what he said 
about it to the C.N.: 

“ The Frenchmen spoke in French, 
and Reinhardt spoke in German, and 
I couldn’t understand a word that 
any cf them was saying. But 1 Itnew 
that it was all right! ” 

DRAKE’S FAMILY 
Continuance of an Honoured 
Name 

We mentioned not long ago the death 
of a Wiltshire farmer who was sad at 
leaving no son to perpetuate his name, of 
Francis Drake, as he claimed to be a 
descendant of the great Sir Francis. 

Our paragraph, however, has brought 
us the assurance that there is no likeli¬ 
hood of the name dying out in the West 
Country. 

It seems that the father of the late 
Francis Drake of Chippenham, to whom 
the C.N. referred, had a brother, and the 
brother had four sons, cousins to the 
Chippenham farmer. We are indebted 
to one of these sons, living in Somerset, 
and bearing the historic name of Francis, 
for the information that all the four 
brothers are still living. 

It is pleasing to hear of the vitality of 
so good a stock. 

THE WAR CLOSING DOWN 
Enemies Becoming Friends 

It was not till nearly two years after 
the Great War had begun that the 
London Chamber of Commerce com¬ 
pelled firms of enemy nationality, to 
resign from membership and made them 
ineligible for membership in the future. 

That rule has remained in force until 
the other day, but now, nearly eight 
years after peace was - signed, the 
Chamber has realised that the war is 
over, and German, Austrian, Turkish, 
and Bulgarian firms represented in 
London may now join again. 

So, very slowly, the Great War draws 
to its close. 

THE BOY BRIGADERS 
Preparing for Big Things 

The energetic Boys’ Brigade has moved 
into new headquarters at Abbey House 
in Westminster. 

The new quarters were made necessary 
by the amalgamation of the old Brigade, 
founded in 1883, and the Boys’ Life 
Brigade, which began its career in 1899. 
The premises were solemnly dedicated to 
their new use by Bishop Taylor-Smith. 

The C.N. wishes the united body 
and its junior branch, the Life Boys, 
a long and useful career. 


TWO AMATEURS AND 
A COMET ■ ' 
Its Return- Journey 

When a comet is predicted to return 
from its travels in the distant regions of 
the Solar System many astronomers,' 
with many sorts of apparatus, begin to 
search for it carefully, each anxious to 
have the honour of being the first to 
catch a sight of the visitor on its home¬ 
ward journey. - 

It is interesting to note, therefore, 
that two English amateur astronomers, 
using the simplest possible apparatus, 
have been the first to rediscover the 
comet Grigg-Skjeller’up, whose return 
was predicted for this year. 

Mr. G. Merton, an amateur astro¬ 
nomer of Greenwich, had predicted 
where the comet would be at the end of 
March, and Mr. Hargreaves, another 
amateur astronomer, was then able to 
point his star camera to this part of the 
sky. He took photographs on two 
successive nights and sent them to Mr. 
Merton, who succeeded in detecting on 
them a faint image of the comet. . 

Photographs taken at the great 
observatories of Harvard and Yerkes in 
America did not show the comet, but 
the work of' the two English amateurs 
has since been confirmed by a photo¬ 
graph taken at the Bergedcrf Observa¬ 
tory in Germany. 


A SCOT ACROSS THE 
WORLD 

His Adventures in Australia 

An adventurous life has lately come 
to an end at Port Adelaide, Australia, 
after more than eighty years. 

James Cranna was born at Fraser¬ 
burgh, in Aberdeenshire, and he can 
hardly have been more than thirteen 
when, sailing on a ninety-ton schooner, 
he shared imprisonment with the cap¬ 
tain and crew at Durban on a wrongful 
charge of smuggling. Landing six years 
later in Australia he lived a bushman’s 
life for many years. 

Once, when lost in the bush, he kept 
himself alive for five days on the blood 
of opossums. In the sixties he crossed 
Australia with a friend in search of gold, 
but reached Sydney with nothing left 
but the rags he stood in. He took part 
in more than one hunt for criminals who 
had fled to the bush, and ones he shamed 
troopers and police by walking alone 
into the den of a fearful criminal and 
handing him over to justice. 

Then he settled down and established 
a profitable practice as an architect! 

SIXPENNY TAXIS 
The Home Secretary Fulfils 
a Promise 

One of the things the Home Secretary 
has promised us is actually coming. It 
is a taxi for sixpence. 

We shall be able to ride two-thirds of 
a mile for that sum, with threepence 
for every extra third of a mile. A 
third passenger will cost an extra six¬ 
pence instead of ninepenc.e. 

What has brought about this revolu¬ 
tion is the threat of , the Jixies, the 
Jixies being the new two-seater taxis, 
smaller and lighter than the old four¬ 
seaters, and therefore cheaper. Their 
nickname is from Sir William Joynson- 
Hicks, who first decided to license them. 
As they could be run more cheaply 
they could afford to charge less, and 
they were to be allowed to do so. This 
caused great indignation among the old 
taxi-drivers, but on the eve of the coming 
of the Jixies they agreed to come down 
to the Jixy fare level as the best way 
of meeting the danger. 

Perhaps the Home Secretary will 
now fulfil another promise he has made 
again and again, and stop the shrieking 
motor-cyclist in the streets. 


TELEVISION IS 
COMING 

Seeing Pictures Far Away 

A NEW YORK ACHIEVEMENT 

Television is coming apace; we are 
even promised sets by Christmas. 

What has actually happened now is 
that people in New York have seen 
people telephoning to them from Wash¬ 
ington, 200 miles away, seen their lips 
moving, faces smiling, hands gesticu¬ 
lating, while their speeches were magni¬ 
fied on loud speakers. . 

It is not very long- ago that -the 
Editor of The Times,.' having had a talk 
with his New York correspondent, 
received a picture of the scene at the New 
York end within a few minutes of the 
conversation.- The pictures sent from 
Washington to New- York the other 
day were instantaneous. As the words 
came over the telephone the lips from 
which they came were seen in the act 
of forming them. Nods and head- 
shakes took their place in the talk. 

Pictures Made of Spots 

The way a picture is taken is very 
like the making of what we call a pro¬ 
cess block for reproducing photographs 
in the C.N. It is easy to see that these 
pictures are broken up into spots, and 
that- the darkness or lightness of these 
spots makes up the scene. In tele¬ 
vision similar spots are wired or wire¬ 
lessed, as spots of light of varying 
degrees of brightness. At the New York 
demonstration the pictures were divided 
into 2500 such spots, or squares, and the 
picture was changed 18 times a second. 

About 45,000 spots were transmitted 
each second, and it is calculated that 
completely satisfactory pictures will only 
be possible with 300,000 spots a second. 

A MAN OF THE WORLD 
OF BOOKS 
Ernest Hodder-Williams 

One of the kindliest men in the City 
of London, one of the cleverest men in 
the world of books, and one of the most 
enterprising men in any realm of business 
is lost to all who knew and loved him. 
Sir Ernest Hodder-Williams has passed 
beyond this world with all his brilliant 
powers at their height. 

He was only fifty, but he had done 
wonderful things. He had written 
books himself which had reached im¬ 
mense circulations, for he was a writer 
of great simplicity and charm. He 
had published other books which have 
gone to the ends Of the Earth, and will 
stand on the library shelves when no 
man now living is there to take them 
down. He had built up a marvellous 
prosperity for the great firm of Hodder 
& Stoughton, which he entered in the 
days of his grandfather, who founded it. 
He went'to the firm when he was 20; 
he was head of it when he was 40 ; he 
gave it ten years of vigorous achieve¬ 
ment and unparalleled output; and he 
has left it at the head of the British book¬ 
publishing world. 

He wrote books and published them; 
he edited papers and published them ; 
he helped to run more than one great 
charity which owes much to his judg¬ 
ment and sympathy ; he took part in 
the government of the Guildhall School 
of Music and of the City of London. 

He was friendliness itself to those 
about him, and he will be greatly missed. 
It was he who helped the Editor of the 
C.N. to issue a fine-looking volume every 
year, and he rvas the friend and helper 
of hundreds of writers. 

The great firm that is bereaved by 
his passing is left in the-hands of his 
two brothers, and the spirit and the 
glow of his work for thirty years will 
remain with them, for.-he had the 
genius that does not perish and the spark 
of life that does not pass away. 
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AM ARCTIC ICE PATROL £7 
Start mq nexl June, the J t 
^ AHudson 8ay straits will. ‘" 
be patrolled by “ 
■roplanes all the 
year round ' 

1 study ice 
conditions 
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A WELCOME BIRD VISITOR 
,j He bobolink.a very popular sonq 
; b rd ;s r.aw a, nvmq in the northern 
: tinted States and is seen in the 
I fields in hundreds 


COD BY THE MILLION 
Such enormous shoals of cod lately 
appeared off the Lofoten Islands, a 
famous fishing ground,that the 
fishermen took fire millions in a week 




mr 

J BIRD LIFE MOVING NORTH 

-3 Great numbers of birds have now arrived in the Minusinsk 
reqion, which istheqarden of Siberia, and 
, AWOLF KILLED NEAR NAPLES magpies woodcocks, and quail are 
^ A famished wolf lately appeared especially ^common 
' m a villaqe near Naples and was ” 

killed aftera fierce <^*rugqte in a sheepfold d 

17 




A TL ANTIC 



Equator—the 
tine round th 


liddlei 

globe: 


Time Everywhere at this Moment 

This map shows time all over the world. 
Sunlight travels westward round the Earth. 
Its full circle is 25,000 miles, or 360 degrees, 
and it completes its. journey in 24 hours, 
travelling 15 degrees an hour. We count time 
from the line on which Greenwich stands. 
At noon in Greenwich for every 15-degrees 
east the day is one hour older, and for every 
15 degrees west one hour younger. 



FAMINE IN MOROCCO |f 


8ad harvests and a severe 


winter have brouqht about 
famine and a qreat loss of 


cattle in soulhern Morocco. 


and people have been miqratinq 


northward in thousands 


| RICHES OF KASHMIR 
A survey of Kashmir has shown Ibaf nearly 
all Ihe important minerals exist in the country 
Pink varieties ot the Kashmir sapphire have 
-w, been found _//)-■’ 

ARABIA >, LlW WC\ s')? 

fern X 

sz r Aer- 1 ' _-. . 


A LOST VILLAGE 
Dunnq a recent census in Japan a 
hitherto unknown vi llaqe was found in 
the northern mountains. Its 150 people 
cannot speak modern Japanese.and 
their dress is centuries out of date 


-M 


AN OLO ELDORADO 
Gold minmq is revn-mq in Venezuela, 
whertonce theSpamards and Indians 
won qreat riches.and the jungle is 
beinq cleared from old workmys in 
the Bolivar region 


CapeTown\ 


Q DOGS SAVE THEIR MASTER 
A leopard which jumped from a tree 
I severely mauled a farmer near Messina 
■ lately but his doqs pluckily tackled 
i and finally drove off the beast 


A STORK'S 6000-MILE TRIP 
A stork rinqed in 1920 at Lyck, 
Germany,was recently cauqht at 
CapeTown 


STUDIES AMONG THE CORALS 
A British expedition is to spend the summer 
investigating the teeminq marine life that 
exists on (he Great Barrier Reef 





MILLIONS OF MEALS 
A Fortune Spent During the 
Coal Stoppage 

The Board of Education has issued a 
return of the number of meals supplied 
to school children in mining districts 
from the beginning of the coal stoppage 
to the end of last year, eight months. 

The total was nearly 58 million meals,. 
and the cost over £700,000. The greatest 
number of children fed in any one week 
was 250,000. Durham Education Au¬ 
thority alone provided To million meals. 
The average cost of each meal was 3d. 

TAKE YOUR OWN 
PORTRAIT 

A Fortune for a Clever Idea 

For six months New York has seen 
queues of people waiting to take their 
own photographs in eight positions in 
a shilling-in-th e-slot machine. 

The sequel is the purchase of all rights 
in the machine for £200)000 by an Ameri¬ 
can syndicate, which will set up what it 
calls photomatons in all the great cities'. 

The inventor is a young Russian named 
Antol Josepho, who declares. that he 
means to do what good he can with 
his £200,000. 


THE BIG IF 

Every child in Bermondsey could have 
an extra pint of milk every day, a new 
suit of clothes, a new pair of boots, 
and a fortnight’s holiday by the seaside 
every year if—if- the people of Ber¬ 
mondsey did not spend one million 
three hundred and thirty-three thousand 
pounds a year on Drink. There would 
also be a million pounds for housing. 

Dr. Alfred Salter, M.P. for the 
Borough, says Bermondsey people spend 
more on alcohol than on rent, rates, 
bread, and milk all put together. It is 
a terrible crime against the children. 


WHY NOT? 

By Our Hungary Correspondent 

A Hungarian university man. Pro¬ 
fessor Eugene Kollarits, has come for¬ 
ward with 1 a proposal which should 
appeal to students all over the world. 

Some years ago lung trouble com¬ 
pelled Professor Kollarits to leave liis 
country and spend his life in Davos, 
and this circumstance has made him 
think with sympathy of all the hundreds 
of .young men in every land who have 
had to break off a promising university 
career, or have been prevented from 
even beginning one, through ill-health. 

How often it must happen that a boy 
has to resign all thought of some 
cherished profession because for a few 
years, just the years which count, he 
must leave his studies and go away to 
nurse his lungs. What tragedies of 
shattered hopes too often lie behind such 
things as these ! 

But why should such tragedies have to 
be ? asks Professor Kollarits. Why 
should there -not be an international 
university at Davos, where young men 
could pursue their studies even while 
they were being nursed back to health ? 
The professors, as well as the students, 
would, of course, be chosen from among 
those whose existence is menaced by 
life in low altitudes. 

It is evident that there must be many 
obstacles in the way of Professor 
Kollarits’s plan, but in these days, 
when so many dreams are beginning to 
look as if they might come true, it is 
perhaps not too much to hope that 
obstaclps will be overcome, and that 
an idea so clearly destined to promote 
goodwill among ■ nations . will not be 
allowed to drop. * 

THE POPPY DAY RECORD 

Twenty-five million poppies were 
distributed last Armistice Day, and the 
collections reached £430,000, which is 
more than ever before. Altogether 
nearly £1,750,006'has been" raised by 
the sale of poppies. 


100 WHALES IN TEN DAYS 
A Boat’s Immense Cargo 

Whales are growing scarcer, but a Nor¬ 
wegian whaler lately homeward bound 
from the Antarctic had 47,000 barrels 
of whale oil on board, valued at £250,000. 

She had been in the Ross Sea, opposite 
New Zealand, and called on the return 
trip at Balleny Island, its first visitor 
for nearly a century, and killed a 
hundred whales in ten days. 

This discovery of so many whales so 
far north, where the sea is open much 
longer than in the Ross Sea,- promises a 
considerably longerseasonthan hitherto. 


SAFETY DOWN IN THE SEA 
An Idea for Submarines 

What may be quite an important 
invention has been devised to add to the 
safety of submarine crews. 

It is a buoy filled with compressed 
air and attached by a cable to the 
conning tower. Should the craft get 
into difficulties while submerged the 
buoy is simply released, so that it will 
rise to the surface and attract the atten¬ 
tion of passing vessels. 

The cable contains a telephone wire, 
so that communication could be estab¬ 
lished with the imprisoned crew. 


WHAT AMUNDSEN WANTED 

Roald Amundsen, the famous Nor¬ 
wegian explorer who won the race to 
the South Pole, was once asked whether 
he longed for any particular sort of food 
as he struggled miserably through the 
snow. He replied that he was always 
longing for a cup of hot coffee and a 
plate of bread and butter. 

Men enduring hardships in foreign 
lands never seem to pine for rich French 
dishes, but for the everyday things they 
despised at home. Of course Amundsen 
could as easily have got a dodo’s egg 
as bread and butter at the South Pole, 
and perhaps this was why he wanted it 
so badly. Life is rather like that. 


A VILLAGE EXPERIMENT 
Making Friends with the 
Reindeer 

The mayor of the picturesque little 
village of MdgSve, near Chamonix, 
is making an interesting experiment. 

He has imported a pair of tame 
reindeer from Norway in the hope that 
They will settle down there and multiply. 
Megeve is a popular winter sports resort, 
and the mayor hopes the reindeer will 
make it more popular still. 

He wants to harness them to sledges, 
which would make a picturesque sight 
in this picturesque village. The reindeer 
is an independent kind of animal, not 
easy to manage in a sledge, but the 
mayor is hopeful of success. 

The village is between three and four 
thousand feet up in the mountains, and 
reindeer would find there the same kind 
of food as they are used to in Norway, 
while they would be free from their 
chief enemies, wolves and mosquitoes. 


WHAT SIX STAMPS DID 
The Little Acorn Business 

There is a lady living at Wyldc Green, 
near Birmingham, who lias turned six 
penny stamps into £4 10s. They were 
not rare or curious stamps, but had 
the distinction that they were given her 
by the Prince of Wales. 

Four years ago*this lady wrote to the 
Prince, who is President of the - Royal 
'National Lifeboat Institution, saying 
she wanted to start a little business, 
giving the profits to the Lifeboat Fund, 
and asking him to start her with six 
penny stamps. The Prince complied, 
and with a capital of sixpence she 
started a business known as the Little 
Acorn, which has brought in £4 10s. 

She began by making rosettes, and 
went on to woollen socks, gloves, and 
dolls’ clothes. Here is an idea 1 for 
invalids and encouragement ' for the 
small capitalist. Perhaps an oak forest 
may spring up from the Little'Acorn. 
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Fleetway House, Farringdon Street, London 

above the hidden waters of the ancient River 
Fleet, the cradle of the Journalism of the world 
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This For Remembrance 

A friend of ours who lives in 
Bolton has sent us a stamp 
which the town has issued to 
commemorate the centenary of 
its townsman Samuel Crompton. 

The stamp will not frank 
letters through the post, but far 
more people will look at it on 
an envelope than will ever exam¬ 
ine the postage stamp, and 
they will ask who Samuel 
Crompton was. They will learn 
.that he was an inventor who gave 
the spinning mule to his town 
and country, and died in poverty 
while many reaped riches from 
his invention. Bolton does right 
to pay this tribute to his memory. 

England is a land of little 
towns that gave birth to great 
men who were the glory of their 
time, and were, if the truth be 
told, more memorable than their 
birthplaces. How excellent a 
thing it would be if every town 
should have a stamp like this ! 

There are so many famous 
men to be associated with their 
towns that we should not like 
to compile a list of them. It 
would be easier to begin with the 
towns that are rather poor in 
famous citizens yet have some 
historic event or some beautiful 
building to put on their stamps. 
But, famous or humble, every 
town has its admirers who would 
like to see its stamp on their 
letters. At least it is admiredjoy 
the people who were born there. 

A Frenchman once wrote of 
Tours that it was the most 
enchanting place, with a broad 
street filled with shadow and 
sunshine, and a fountain playing 
and children’s voices—-a dear 
street, a noble street ; in short, 
the street where he was born. 

Town streets are not as beauti¬ 
ful nowas when Balzac wrote of 
Tours, but who that was born 
in an English village does not 
feel like that ? We are so rich in 
history that nearly every hamlet 
might have a History Post to 
remind the passer-by, as well as 
the stay-at-home, of something 
that happened there. Every 
town its Stamp, every village 
its History Post : why not ? 

And, if the village and the town 
each thus stretch out a beckoning 
hand from past to present, the 
county should do something 
more. It should tell the world 
its history. What we have in 
mind is the history book which 
every county should have written 
for its boys and girls, given tp them 
as a gift; from the county when 
they leave school, telling them 
what the men and women who 
lived in their county before them 
from Domesday Book till now did 
for their country and the world. 

So we come again, to sum up, 
to the Stamp for the Town, the 
History Post for the Village, the 
History Book for the County, 
and all of us for our country. 


Mosquito Manson 

Jt is the hardest thing in the world 
to make men listen to a new "idea. 
The newly-published Life of Sir Patrick 
Manson makes that clear. 

This great doctor may be truly 
called the father of the modern science 
of tropical medicine, and it was he 
who first declared that malaria and 
yellow fever were carried by an in¬ 
finitesimal mosquito parasite called 
the Maria. Today we all accept the 
fact that mosquitoes spread those 
terrible scourges, but the theory was 
treated as absurd by the physicians 
of last century. 

One day when the discoverer was 
walking down St. James’s Street 
two well-known doctors came out of 
a club, and one asked “ Who’s that ? ” 
To Sir Patrick’s amusement the 
second doctor put a finger to his fore¬ 
head and said: “ Mosquito Manson.” 

They thought he was “ queer in the 
head ” because he had a new idea, 
but the idea has saved thousands of 
lives. Here is encouragement for 
the thinkers of tomorrow, who will 
have to face ridicule and disbelief 
before the world will listen to them. 
© 

When Nobody Listened 

^iiile all the world was talking 
of Lord Lister and his saving of 
millions of lives a pathetic note crept 
into The Times from one of Lister’s 
pupils, Dr. Westrup of Salisbury. 

He well remembers the time when 
Lord Lister was lecturing on Friday 
afternoons to students at King’s 
College Hospital, and he remembers 
with sadness the small attendances. 
This man who was to be immortal had 
none of the mighty audiences to which 
the jazz band plays ; his hearers were 
one day so few that tears rolled down 
his cheeks as he spoke. 

We could not help thinking it 
strange that on the day Lister’s 
pupil was recalling this the Duchess 
of Rutland was also writing to The 
Times about another immortal doctor, 
old John Hunter. His bust, the 
Duchess thinks, has been badly placed 
outside St. George’s Hospitat, but if 
that is so it is not the first time old 
John Hunter has been badly treated, 
for he, like Lister, was scorned when 
he stood up to tell the world the things 
‘the world should know; and we 
remember that once, when nobody 
but the caretaker came to listen, the 
good doctor called on him to fetch the 
skeleton, so that he might at least 
begin by saying Gentlemen. 

We have come to the days when 
even foolish men speak and millions 
listen. Let us remember the days when 
wise'men spoke and no man listened. . 
&>- 

The superior man is calm and 
poised; the inferior man is always 
full of distress. Confucius 


Ridiculous Things 

w? have been reading a debate on 
chivalry in which two speakers 
conjured up things that seemed ridi¬ 
culous to them. One was 
the ridiculous figures of two elderly 
gentlemen in armour clanking across 
the world like skeletons on cart horses, 
poking at each other with long sticks. 

That was long ago, but another 
speaker was able to match it with 
the ridiculous figures of two elderly 
gentlemen sitting on plush chairs and 
watching two other men fight. 

We think the second speaker has it. 
It was braver to fight with long sticks 
in the old, old days than to sit' and 
watch others fight today. 

© 

Tip-Cat 

Qity reports say that cotton is not 
steady. It cannot be so long as 
it is on the reel. 

0 ' 

Lord Salisbury considers the British 
people extravagant. Even their 
taxes are ten times larger than they were. 

□ 

Professor Allyn finds that collars 
are frayed by, a germ, not by the 
laundry. Anyhow, 
they always get the 
worst of the fray. 

0 . 

Petrol is down 
again. Otherwise 
the nation is keeping 
its spirit up. 

0 

\ynAT British films 
want, we arc 
told, is a Hollywood. 
God save our native 
land ! 

0 

A STATISTICIAN 
assures us that 
figures speak for 
themselves. And, 
like all speakers, sometimes say nought. 
0 

JHhrf.e famous peers were seen sunning 
themselves at lunch-time in Hyde 
Park. ‘Evidently enjoying a light lunch. 
© 

It Need Not Be 

Professor H. J, Spooner says that 
the noise of modern cities im¬ 
pairs a man’s efficiency, because the ear 
is the shortest avenue to the brain and 
irritating sounds soon weary the mind. 
But here is hope for us : the Professor 
says that at least 6o per cent of this 
intolerable din is preventable. 

When we set out in a scientific 
fashion to reduce the noise of streets 
and workshops we shall have' done 
something to lengthen our lives and 
to make them more worth living. 

• © 

General Booth Has a Good Idea 

Jf battleships must be built at least 
we might spend an equal sum 
upon placing in circumstances of 
decency and practical labour those 
for whose protection they are supposed 
to be commissioned. General Booth 


Among the rafters of St Nicholas Chapel 
at West Looe are some made from the timbers 
of a ship captured by Nelson, who boarded 
her after a battle. 

t stands upon a rocky cliff 
By seas of western blue, 

The Chapel of Saint Nicholas 
Amid the town of Looe. 

Its rafters are not common beams, 
But made of sterner proof : 

The timbers of a gallant ship 
Uphold that holy roof. 

0 once she shook her leaves 
for joy, 

And then she was a tree, 

But next she shook her sails 
instead 

And was a ship at sea. 

San Josef was the name she bore, 
A name of dread and pride, 

A hundred guns and twelve she 
had 

To thunder at her side. 

^bove her long-victorious mast 
She bore the flag of Spain, 
And though that flag was struck 
at last 

Surrender meant no stain. 

For what could all her seamen do 
When Nelson leapt on board ? 
The hero was invincible 
Who took her captain’s sword. 

They broke her up in Plymouth 

B ay., 

She’ll sail the seas no more ; 

Old ships besides old sailormen 
Must end their days ashore. 
Instead of guns she hears our 
prayers, 

She’s safe from war and wreck, 
And none would think those 
quiet beams 

Were once a foeman’s deck. 

JJut people say on stormy 
nights, 

When winds shake tree and mast, 
Strange echoes through those 
rafters run— 

The shanties of the past ! 

» 

Ideals in Scotland Yard 

/\ young man who has taken his 
law degree, at Cambridge has 
joined the Police Force as a constable. 
He might do worse. 

The British policeman is respected 
all over the world. How well he is 
trained ! In a little book handed to 
the recruit he is enjoined readily and 
strictly to obey the orders of his 
superiors and to be civil and respectful 
to the public, giving the best answers 
he can to the questions which will be 
put to him. A separate paragraph lays 
down that untruthfulness is the gravest 
disqualification for the Police Service. 

He is, above all, to keep his temper. 
Perfect command of temper is in¬ 
dispensable, he is told. He must not 
allow himself to be excited by any 
language or threats, however violent ; 
the cooler he keeps himself the more 
power he will have over his assailants. 
He is told that idle or silly remarks are 
unworthy of notice, and that if the 
persons making them see they have no 
effect they will soon leave off. 

Clearly there are ideals in the air 
at Scotland Yard. We all knew it, for 
our police are famous everywhere. 



Peter Puck 
Wants (o Know 


If a raindrop 
is a waterfall 
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SWEET HERBS OF OLD BAILEY 


THE LAW AND THE 
STRIKE 

WHAT THE GOVERNMENT 
IS PROPOSING 

Trade Union Subscriptions and 

Political Parties 
„ • 

SHOULD PICKETING BE 
STOPPED ? 

A fierce controversy is going on in 
the country about the Government’s 
new Bill dealing with the Trade Unions. 
It makes a general strike what it 
always has been more or less—illegal. 

The Bill does nothing to prevent a 
strike against unacceptable conditions 
of labour by the men those conditions 
affect. What it does is to forbid other 
men in other trades to strike in tlicir 
support in order to force the hands 
of the Government or to intimidate 
the community or any substantial part 
of it. Trade unions must not act like 
highwaymen, holding up the national 
coach. Anyone taking any part in 
such a hold-up may be sent to prison 
for two years. 

Refusing to Strike 

It is provided in the Bill that any' 
worker who, in obedience to this law, 
refuses to obey his union’s order to 
strike shall not be punished by his 
union, and this provision applies to the 
general strike of last year, as if the 
Bill had been in force at that time. 

The next important tiling the Bill 
does is to regulate what is called 
picketing. Picketing is watching to 
see that people do not go to work at a 
place where there is a strike. Peaceful 
picketing has been legal for a long time, 
but a great deal of picketing is accom¬ 
panied by threats, and sometimes by 
actual violence. The Bill forbids any* 
picketing at all outside a worker's 
house,- and pickets must not anywhere 
get in his way or threaten him, or cause j 
him to be in fear of injury or violence, 
or even of exposure to " hatred, ridicule, 
or contempt." 

Public Servants 

Then it is laid down that no Govern¬ 
ment workers (postmen, • for instance) 
may be in the same union as people 
in other employments, and may not 
be associated directly or indirectly with 
them. They may* have their own 
unions, but these must not be connected 
in any* way with a political party, as 
practically all trade unions are today. 
No public authority may make con¬ 
ditions with the men they employ about 
membership of a trade union, or put 
them at any disadvantage because 
they are not members. 

Men in the service of public author¬ 
ities may strike for better conditions 
if they want to, but they must give 
proper notice. If they strike without 
notice, breaking their contracts, and 
so hinder the authority from carrying out 
its duties, they may be sent to prison. 

Money for Politics 

Any expenditure of trade union funds 
on any* of these illegal actions becomes 
itself illegal. That is a very important 
provision, because it is easier to control 
funds than men, and strikes cannot 
prosper without funds. 

One more thing the Bill does. At 
present practically all trade unions 
subscribe to a political party* and take 
political action in various ways, but a 
member of a union need not contribute 
to these subscriptions if he makes a 
declaration that he does not wish to 
do so. Under the Bill the law is reversed, 
so that no member’s money goes to 
political objects unless he signs a 
declaration that he wishes to contribute 
to them. That is to say, instead of 
having to contract out if he does not 
want to pay he does not pay Unless 
he contracts in. . 


'""Today when we come across a foul 
smell we try to remove it; in other 
days they tried to disguise it with smells 
more pleasing. 

The Recorder of London has been 
showing us the’ significance of the 
change at the unveiling of a tablet at the 
Old Bailey to the memory of John 
Howard the prison reformer. He gave 
an amazing illustration of the chasm 
which lies between the treatment of 
prisoners now and in J ohn Howard’s day's. 
This chasm was shown, lie said, in the 


S tain has a new idea about her bull 
fights, where thousands of men and 
women sit. in all their finery to see the 
bull-ring dretlched with the blood of 
bulls that are always slain, and of blind¬ 
folded horses that are butchered w'lien 
they are too weak to escape. 

The first idea, already mentioned in 
the C.N., was to protect the horses from 
the horns of the bull by some sort of 
armour. That soon proved to be a 
failure. The poor beasts were gored 
through the useless protection as readily 
as before, and perished in agony in the 
sight of all the kind Spanish people who 
sat watching. 

This would never do if the pretence 
of humanity was to be kept up, so the 
splendid notion entered somebody'’s 
head of tiring the bull by running him 
round a little before the picadors came 
in on their worn-out horses to stick 


survival of the custom in that court of 
presenting bouquets and strewing sweet 
herbs on Bench and dock . from the 
beginning of May to the end of Septem¬ 
ber every year. 

This was done originally' because the 
prisons at the Old Bailey and elsewhere 
about 1756 were so foul that the smells 
actually killed occupants of the Bench. 
It never occurred to any'one that the 
remedy was to improve prison con¬ 
ditions ; all that was thought of was to 
present bouquets and strew sweet herbs. 


burning darts in the bull’s shoulders. 
It was thought that the bull would not 
then be able to gore the horses with 
such vigour. 

It is said that the new idea has given 
satisfaction—not, of course, to the bull, 
and not, we suppose, to the horses, which 
will be gored later if not sooner. But 
it gratifies the spectators, who can say 
that bull-fighting is “ not so bad as it 
used to be." So, inch by inch, Spain 
draws nearer to some dim conception of 
human kindness to dumb creatures. 

It is pitiful to see a brave nation 
trying to be cruel without seeming so. 
No regulations and no rules will make 
the killing of animals as a spectacle a 
thing that is anything but foul, for it 
appeals to the worst instincts of the 
lowest minds. Laws will not amend 
men’s hearts. What Spain wants is a 
change of heart. 
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A PATHETIC PLAGE 

HALLOWED ALL HALLOWS 

The Wonderful Church that 
Escaped the Great Fire 

TOC H AND ITS HOME 

A wonderful old church has been put 
to wonderful new uses since the war. 

All Hallows-by-the-Tower is one of 
the six churches that escaped the Great 
Fire of London, and quite lately a beau¬ 
tiful crypt has been discovered under 
it six centuries old. The church has 
become the chief shrine of the Toe H 
movement, the society of y'oung men 
which sprang from Talbot House, the 
Poperinghe home of rest during the war. 

The vicar is the famous war chaplain 
affectionately known as Tubby Clayton, 
and it was at his request that the Prince 
of Wales some years ago lit the lamp of 
sacrifice which burns continuously in a 
chapel above the tomb of an old 
Crusader. The Prince has just been to 
the church again, and unveiled foul 
Tokens of Good Example there. 

A Symbol of Sacrifice 

The first of these was a casket with 
the coats-of-arms of all the cities and 
towns where branches of Toe H have 
been established. Then game a bronze 
figure of the younger son of Lord Forster, 
killed in the war. By the wish of his 
parents there is no name on it, simply 
the words of Laurence Binyon : “At 
the going down of the Sun arid in the 
morning, we will remember them.” 
The figure was made by a friend who 
lay wounded in the next bed to young 
Forster, and it is meant as a symbol 
of the sacrifice of youth in the war. 

The next unveiling was of a restored 
tablet to the memory of William Penn, 
father of the founder of Pennsylvania. 
He was christened at All Hallows, and, 
with Pepys, helped to save the church 
from the Great Fire. Finally the Prince 
switched on a star-shaped light above the 
entrance to the new-found crypt, which 
has been restored in memory of Major Guy 
Hoare, one of the workers atTalbo t House. 

Carpenter’s Bench as an Altar 

In the crypt have been placed nearly 
all the things that were in the original 
Toe H chapel. There are two great 
wooden candlesticks carved by Canadian 
and Australian soldiers from Belgiau 
bedposts ; a carved cherub’s head from 
Ypres Cathedral; a christening font 
at which many soldiers were received 
into the Church ; a piece of black and 
gold carpet on which soldiers kneeled at 
Communion before going into battle; 
and an old stained carpenter’s bench 
found in the garden of Toe H and carried 
in to serve as an altar for the worship 
of the Carpenter’s Son. 

At that battered bench, one of the 
most pathetic things to be seen in Lon¬ 
don, probably fifty thousand men in war 
and as many more in peace have kneeled 
at Communion. Truly All Hallows has 
become a hallowed place, a shrine of re¬ 
membrance, one of the holiest in our land. 

A CIGARETTE IN THE 
NEW FOREST 
Carelessness and Its Penalty 

The Hon. Gilbert Grosvenor, a peer’s 
son living in the New. Forest, has been 
fined £5 for causing the destruction of 
a pine tree and some heath by fire while 
riding in the forest. 

After asking some workmen for a 
cigarette he rode on and stopped again, 
and immediately afterwards flames broke 
forth where he had stood. 

The smoker made no appearance in 
court, and the fine was the highest 
provided for by the law. 


AN ELEPHANT GOES FOR A RIDE 


Hi! 


Putting the big elephant into the van J 





The giant starts off on his ride 

Londoners were surprised the other day to see an immense elephant going for a ride through 
the streets. It was the great African elephant of the Natural History Museum going to 
Rowland Ward’s to be restulfed. The elephant .got fast in the doorway, and part of the 
masonry round the doors had to be removed to let him out 


Who Will Change a Country’s heart? 
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SNAKE STORIES 


A RUBBER WONDER 


ABOUT BADGES 


AMERICA’S VOLCANO 


ADVENTURES ON SOUTH 
AFRICAN FARMS 

The Little Terrier that Saved 
its Master’s Life 

FARMER’S FIGHT WITH 
A PYTHON 

Correspondents in South Africa have 
sent us two stories of terrible struggles 
with snakes, one of them, alas! ending 
with the death of a brave little terrier 
fighting for the life of its five - year - 
old master. / 

Mr. Van der Merwe, a farmer on the 
Natal border, was out shooting when 
he saw a python 15 feet long basking in 
the sun. He fired, but only wounded it, 
and it came at him. He was transfixed 
with horror, but managed to strike at 
it with his gun. He missed, and the 
snake seized his hand 1 with its teeth. 
Wrenching himself free, the farmer dealt 
the snake a blow, but it came on again. 

The Swaying Snake 

The bite of a python is not poisonous, 
and its aim was to get its body round 
the man and squeeze him to death. But 
lie managed to dodge behind a tree, 
and, taking aim again, was at last able 
to kill the snake. 

The other story concerns a little boy 
named Guy Farmer, on a visit with his 
mother to a farm in the Zoutpansberg 
district of the Transvaal. He was 
playing with his terrier when the dog 
was heard barking furiously. Guy’s 
mother ran out and saw a black snake, 
called a mamba, six feet long, swaying 
from side to side as it approached. 
The child stood fascinated, and the dog 
ran up and down between them, evi¬ 
dently anxious that the child should run 
away while there was time. 

A Plucky Terrier 

Then the terrier sprang at the snake, 
and a sharp but short struggle began. 
The mother snatched up her boy and 
was running to get a revolver when the 
barking ceased, the dog staggered a 
few paces and fell, and the snake came 
on again. Putting the boy down, the 
mother was fortunately able to pin 
down the snake with a heavy boulder 
while she fetched the revolver to shoot 
it. Then she turned to where the ter¬ 
rier lay helpless. It was still alive, but 
died in half an hour. 

Its small master was inconsolable 
with grief. A stone has been put over 
its grave recording how the gallant 
little creature gave its life. 

SHAMEFUL TREATMENT 
OF A PUBLIC BENEFACTOR 
The Children’s Encyclopedia 
Worn Out 

Though it is borne in on many parents 
at this time of year that children will 
wear out their boots, it has been left 
to one of the public library committees 
of North London to reveal that children 
will also wear out their books. 

When the chairman of this Committee, 
Councillor Wooton, was, further, ques¬ 
tioned on this remarkable fact he had 
to confess that it was an unusual kind 
of book, and one very much sought after, 
which suffered in this way. Itwas, infact, 
the Children’s Encyclopedia which was 
so much sought after and so often 
taken out that it became worn out 
before its time, and had continually to 
be replaced. 

Something ought to be done to alle¬ 
viate this overwork of a trusted public 
servant, but the only thing we can 
suggest is that every child should have 
its own copy of the C.E. It would 
then receive every possible care and 
attention, and would grow up with the 
child as guide, philosopher, and friend. 


BETTER AND CHEAPER 
AND MORE OF IT 

A Hungarian Inventor’s 
Remarkable Process 

TRANSPARENT RUBBER OF 
GREAT STRENGTH 

Better, cheaper, and more plentiful 
rubber is promised from a new manu¬ 
facturing process invented by Dr. Paul 
Klein of Budapest. It is to be worked 
by the Dunlop Company, and great 
results are expected. 

The invention cuts out a whole series 
of processes liithertp found necessary be¬ 
tween the tappingof thetrees for the liquid 
latex, as the rubber juice is called, and 
the final moulding of rubber goods. At 
present before the raw product is 
shipped it has to be solidified, rolled, 
and dried, and after the journey to the 
factories it must be rolled again before 
it is plastic enough to mix with the 
ingredients that make it into the 
material we know. 

Liquid Latex Used 

Under the new Anode process, as it is 
called, the solidifying operation is cut 
out. The latex makes the journey in its 
liquid state, and is mixed with the 
other ingredients while still liquid. 
This liquid mixture is deposited on the 
mould by an electric current, and at 
once takes the shape required. By this 
means it keeps much of the quality 
lost in the longer processes, and, of 
course, it is much cheaper. 

So strong is the new rubber that 
though inner tubes made from it are 
thin enough to let the light through 
them they are double their former 
strength. A tobacco-pouch made from 
it, as thin as the satin oilskin popular a 
year or two ago, resisted the utmost 
efforts of a strong man to tear it in two. 

NEWS FROM EVERYWHERE 

Mr. Thomas Leeman, who is 94, lias 
recently dug an acre of land at Skegness. 

The oldest inhabitant of Cheshire, Ish- 
mael Hughes, of Cheadle, has died at 98, 

Five hundred pedigree chickens a day 
old and a thousand eggs went by air 
from Croydon to Paris the other day. 

An Act of Goodwill 

The Paris police have forbidden the 
use of the word Boche in kinemas ; the 
word German is always to be used. 

Robin’s Nest in a Mackintosh 

A robin has laid five eggs in.a nest 
built in the folds of a mackintosh hung 
in an apple tree in Cumberland. 

A Link With Lincoln 

The widow of a man who made clothes 
for Abraham Lincoln has just celebrated 
her hundredth birthday. 

The Penny-a-Day IVIan 

A Nottinghamshire man who started 
work ninety-six years ago at a penny 
a day. has just retired at 103. 

In the Porridge Pot 

At a training school in Belfast the 
other day a boy fell into a large pot 
from which he was ladling porridge. 

1 Praisa for Boy Cooks 

A lady who has been teaching cookery 
to boys in London says they learn 
more quickly than girls and make twice 
as much in a given time. 

The Parrot’s Revenge 

The-wife of a Spalding councillor is 
recovering from blood-poisoning caused 
by being pecked by a parrot after she 
had accidentally prodded it with a fork. 

The Scout in the Window 

A South African reader writes to tell 
us of two other Scouts in a stained-glass 
window. Both died in the war, and 
appear together in a window in St. 
Paul’s Church, Durban, 

Fishes Go by Car 

The River Trent has been restocked 
with 5000 roach and perch, taken from 
the 13irmingham Corporation's' reser¬ 
voirs and conveyed, to Nottingham in 
basket-shaped tanks by motor-car. 


From the Scouts Q.H.Q. 


Those of you who are " in the know ” 
understand the meaning of the spots 
which appear from time to time on the 
arms of Scouts and Guides. They are 
large, round spots of different colours, 
bigger than measles but just as infectious, 
and we call them badges. 

There are more than sixty badges 
which may be worn by Scouts, denoting 
proficiency in various subjects, but if 
every Scout were to have sixty badges on 
his sleeve he would indeed be a funny¬ 
looking object. The idea is not, how¬ 
ever, that every Scout should have 
every badge, but rather that each Scout 
should have a try for the badges of the 
subjects that interest him. He is not 
intended to be a Jack of all trades and 
master of none, but his ideal should be to 
know something about everything and 
everything about something. 

Passing It On 

It is right, that badges and badge- 
earning should be infectious. A Patrol 
Leader, for instance, will specialise in 
one or two subjects and obtain his 
badges, and as soon as these badges 
appear on his sleeve it will be the 
ambition of every good Scout in his 
patrol to have one or other of them also, 
and the Leader will do his best to see 
that this is made possible! A Patrol, it 
may be said, consists . of six ■ or eight 
boys under a Leader. 

The acquiring of badges is like the 
game of football. If you have a good 
thing you do not keep it all for your own 
glorification but pass it on. If you are a 
Scout and have a knowledge of binding 
up wounds, of signalling, of cooking, or 
of any other useful or interesting pursuit, 
do not try to keep all that knowledge to 
yourself.' There are badges enough for 
everyone, and the more useful people 
there are in the world the better it will 
be for all. 


A Growing List 

Badges are not to lie had for the 
asking ; they have to be earned' by real 
work ; and the Chief Scout made it very 
clear when drawing up the Badge System 
that badges were not necessarily to be 
awarded for the amount of knowledge a 
Scout possesses, but for the amount of 
conscientious effort he has put into 
studying the subject. 

Here is a list of some of the badges 
Scouts may earn, and it is added to 
every year as new subjects of interest 
and importance come to light : 


Ambulance 

Airman 

Basket-worker 

Bee-farmer 

Bird-warden 

Blacksmith 

Boatman 

Bugler 

Carpenter 

Clerk 

Cook 

Cyclist 

Dairyman 

Electrician 

Engineer 

Entertainer 

Farmer 


Fireman 

Gardener 

Handyman 

Horseman 

Interpreter 

Laundryman 

Leather-worker 

Marksman 

Mason 

Metal-worker 

Miner 

Alissioner 

Musician 

Naturalist 

Pathfinder 

Photographer 

Pilot 


Pioneer 

Piper 

Plumber 

Printer 

Prospector 

Rescuer 

Sea fisherman 

Signaller 

Stalker 

Star-man 

Surveyor 

Swimmer 

Tailor 

Telegraphist 

Textile-worker 

Watchman 

Woodman 


The Importance of First-Aid 


These badges are divided roughly into 
two classes—those which help a boy or 
a girl to learn something useful which 
may help their career in after life, and 
those we know as Public Service Badges, 
by possession of which a boy or girl can 
be of use to other people. Among these 
Public Service Badges are the Missioner’s, 
the Rescuer’s, and the Ambulance Badge. 

One of the most important badges for 
every Scout and Guide to have is the 
Ambulance Badge, which signifies that 
they know how to render first-aid to 
anyone who has met with an accident, 
and that they have actually practised.it, 
so that they will not lose their heads in 
an emergency. 


What She is Doing 
With It 

A TRIANGLE OF OBSERVATORIES 

The United States has only one active 
volcano, though there are others in her 
possessions* abroad. But she is neces¬ 
sarily interested in the great subter¬ 
ranean forces which volcanoes represent, 
and so her one volcano. Mount Lassen, 
200 miles north of San Francisco, is 
to be the site of what is called a volcanic 
observatory. 1 * 

She has one observatory already on 
Ivilauea, on the Island of Hawaii, and a 
third is planned for one of the volcanoes 
in Alaska. It is hoped that with this 
triangle of observatories enough may 
be learned to enable those in charge 
to foretell, not only eruptions but earth¬ 
quakes ‘as well, as accurately as the 
weather bureau forecasts the weather. 

Mount Lassen, whose summit is 
nearly two miles above sea-level, is 
usually content with emitting clouds 
of vapour and making occasional 
rumblings ; but in 1914 lava rose in the 
crater and overflowed its rim. Masses 
of rock were thrown half a mile or more, 
ashes drifted. twenty miles, and . in¬ 
tensely hot vapours destroyed a tract 
of forest and many human habitations. 
This activity was kept up on and off 
for two years, and occurred again more 
mildly in 1923. . 

A Crater Seven Miles Across 

One of the greatest lava eruptions 
in the world’s history ’ occurred in 
Western America. It is marked by a 
huge field of volcanic rock, thousands 
of feet thick in places, stretching between 
Mount Lassen and the Yellowstone 
National Park in Wyoming. Two peaks 
in this area, Mount Shasta and Mount 
Rainier, still emit sulphurous vapours and 
jets of steam, and may be regarded rather 
as dormant than extinct volcanoes. 

A hundred thousand years ago the 
whole Pacific coast from California 
to Alaska was ablaze with volcanoes, 
and there were eruptions in Washington 
State in the earlier part of last century. 
Mount St. Augustin, in Alaska, blew 
its own head off as lately as 1883, 
and a line of half-submerged volcanoes, 
the Aleutian Islands, stretches from 
Alaska almost to Asia. Only five years 
ago a crater was. found in Alaska nearly 
seven miles across. It is still active 
and by far the largest in the world. 

OLD AGE IN KENT 
More Village Records 

Kent seems to be full of villages 
where people make a habit of living to 
eighty or thereabouts. 

We told the other day of the funerals 
of ten people of Dunkirk, near Faver- 
sham, whose average ages were over 79, 
and now correspondents in two other 
Kent villages send in their records. 

At Church Houses, Southfieet, • near 
Gravesend, ten people were buried 
between January 6 and March 22 at an 
average age of over 81 ; and at Kings- 
down, near Deal, eight people have died, 
all of the same name, Sutton, at an 
average age of 84. 


In the Auction Rooms 

The following prices have lately been paid 
in the auction roorns for objects of interest. 

1st ed. C. Smart’s Song to David £590 
1 st edition of Gulliver’s Travels . £520 
5 17 th-cent. Flemish tapestry panel £441 
A royal—a coin of 1553 • • . £160 
One-leaf ballad by A. Pope, 1719 £141 
1st ed. T. Linacre’s De Emendata £140 
13th-cent. MS. Latin Bible . . £100 

Poor Robin’s Visions, by Bunyan £62 
A sovereign of 1554 . . . . £60 
A Henry VI half-groat piece . £53 
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DESTROYING THE 

world’s trees 

Civilisation Eating Up 
the Forests 

ONE YEAR’S LOSS 

: The call of industry upon the world’s 
forests is ever increasing. 

For, houses alone the quantity re¬ 
quired is enormous. Even when the 
walls are built of brick or stone timber 
is largely used for the interior! In new 
countries most of the houses are built 
almost entirely of wood,. 

Not so well known to the general 
public is the gigantic consumption of 
timber in the world’s mines, where 
baulks and props are used to support 
roofs, and so on. Our British coal mines 
consume a forest of wood every year. 
Then there are the railways, mostly laid 
on wooden sleepers which have to be 
renewed every few years. The artificial 
silk industry is an increasingly formid¬ 
able devourer of timber,. 

Insufficient Tree-Planting 

The paper industry, however, is the 
main consumer of wood. By far the. 
greater number of our books, magazines, 
and newspapers, to say nothing of mill- 
board, cardboard, and wrapping papers, 
are manufactured from wood pulp. We 
have to realise that every day a forest 
has to be felled to provide the day’s 
Supply of newspapers. 

Against this great and growing con¬ 
sumption of timber there is compara¬ 
tively little to record of. tree-planting. 

It is estimated that in 1926 the amount 
of soft wood consumed in the world was no 
less than 3000 million cubic feet greater 
than the growth of timber. 

In too many places, as in Australia, 
Canada, and the United States, afforesta¬ 
tion lags far behind the efforts of the 
manufacturer consuming trees. This is 
the more serious because timber is such 
a slow-growing product; it takes forty 
years to get the first supplies of usable 
wood from new trees, and fully sixty 
years to get timber of a good size. 

THE UNTIDY TRAVELLER 
Dropping His Ticket in the Street 

They have a quick way in Vienna of 
curing people of dropping their tickets 
in the street instead of in the bus. 

An English visitor on leaving a tram 
threw his ticket - away, whereupon a 
policeman came up and fined him two 
shillings on the spot. This annoyed the 
Englishman, and when the policeman 
gave him a receipt he crumpled it up 
and threw it down as he turned away. 

The policeman called him back and 
fined him another two shillings for 
making more litter. Then the English¬ 
man used bad language. The policeman 
understood it and proceeded to fine him 
for usiftg bad language (ten shillings this 
time !). The Englishman’s day’s lesson 
in good manners cost him a nice little 
sum, and we think Vienna was merciful. 


ROME TO NEW YORK IN 
SIX HOURS! 

Can It Be Done ? 

Some interesting trials are being made 
in Rome with a new aeroplane which 
has been built with the idea of flying 
from Rome to London in one hour. It 
is expected to cross the Atlantic from 
Rome to New York in six hours. 

This wonderful machine is based on 
the principle that when flying at 25,000 
feet there would be practically no air 
resistance. Air would, of course, have 
to be provided for the pilot and pas¬ 
sengers at the ordinary pressure. The 
principle is not new, as it was used by 
the Germans in connection with Big 
Bertha, the long-distance gun with 
which they bombarded Paris. 
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C.N, BIRTHDAY FUND 

Fourth List 

We give below a fourth list of contri¬ 
butions to the C.N. Birthday Fund, 
which is to be devoted to the Little 
Folks Convalescent Home at Bexhill. 

Contributions are still most welcome 
from readers who love the C.N. The total 
sum at present received is about £437. 

£5. B. Bradfield. £3. Howells School, Llandaff. 
£2 2s. Harold Smith. Swindon. £1 10s. Anon. 
£1 5s. 2nd Eleven of the Old Boltonians. £1 Is. 
A. M. Warner Mansfield. £1. Henry Thouless, 
Norwich ; H. G. Lansdowne, New Malden ; Patricia 
and Joan Fryer, Taplow; Christopher Younsr,. 
Peterborough ; Moorlands School, Porthcawl; Miss 

M. Davey, Birkenhead; St. Pierre-du-Bois School, 
Guernsey; Jessie Ford, Sheffield ; Charlotte Coch¬ 
rane, Montreux-Territet, Switzerland: Mrs. and 
Margaret Pickering, Leicester. 15s. Mr. and Mrs, 
Charnley. Colwyn Bay. 14s. fid. Robert Atterton, 
Colchester. 12s. fid. Hannah Ferrero, Barcelona, 
Spain; Mrs. White and Family, London. N. 21 . 
10s. Mrs. Lewis, Swansea; Michael Beer, Becken¬ 
ham ; Jane G. King, Sutton : Miss Jones and Miss 
Norcross, Bakewel!; Margaret Wilson, Bolsterstone ; 
Miss Filmer, Gloucester; James Aird, Ayrshire; 
Joseph Barclay, Macclesfield; Sandie Brydcn, 
Stirling; Aliss Livermore, Haverfordwest; Mri. 
Summerton, Birmingham; Mrs. Kirkland. Ayr¬ 
shire ; Mrs. and Miss Bursey, Lugano, Switzerland ; 
Daviot Branch Farm. Pitcaple; Joan,. Doreen, 
Brenda, and Ralph Baldry, East Barnet; Aletbea 
Buxton, London. S.W.l. 8s. fid. Form ID, Royds 
Had School, Huddersfield. 7s. 6d. Emily Derliam, 
Wealdstone ; The Misses Carey, Chiddingfold ; Mrs. 
Garlick, Bedford; Three C.N. Readers; Mr., Mrs., 
and Phyllis Kitchen, near Leeds; Mole Hill Green 
School, Takeley; B. and C. Wright, Bromley; 
Rosa, Ben, and Dudley Misselbrook, Norwich: 
Billie, Nora and Mary Pearse, Cheltenham; Mr., 
Mrs., and E. Crabbi Parkstone: Raymond, Mar¬ 
garet, and Leonard Ward, St. Gennys. 53 . Fran- 
ziska Kendsidi. War’Iingham; Mrs. Richie, Bark¬ 
ing; Mr. and Mrs. Trethenray, Doncaster; Robert 
Collins, Clapham ; Erik Rosenvinge, Rock -Ferry ; 
W. May, near Northwich;. Nellie Simpson, East- 
wood ; Orkney Reader; Mr. E. Mitchell and 
Scholars, Long Buckley Council School; K. Ake- 
hurst, London, N. 13 ; Mrs. Miller and Mrs. Grimes, 
Mitcham Junction; 1 st Kirriemuir • Co. of Girl 
Guides, Forfarshire; Mrs. Harden, Jersey; F. C. 
Allaway, Wealdstone ; Evelyn . Huddle, Otford ; 
L. C. Newton; Two Harpenden Readers; Mr. and 
Miss Salter, Wallington ; Mrs. Smith, Stratliaven ; 
Mr. and Mrs. Jackson, Weaste ; Norah , Harrison, 
Lancaster; A. Murray, Edinburgh; Miss Stephen¬ 
son, Hinckley; Stanley Warne,-Bugle; A. Ebbels, 
Clapham Park: J. R. Turner, Reigate; Douglas 
and Cynthia Miles. Oakleigh Park; A. R. Bingham, 
Birkenhead ; M. G.; R. Ross, Plymouth ; Roberta 
and Brenda Canning, Sutton; Billy, Bob, and 
Margaret Morrison, Buckhurst Hill; . Sparrow; 
Philip Lewis, Derby; Miss Failes, Norfolk; The 
Misses Arthur and Clark, Aberdeen; Joseph Elliott 
and Ronald Anderson, Glasgow; Mrs. and Miss 
Strachan, Dundee ; Mr. and Mrs. Orris, Southamp¬ 
ton ; M. Borne, Stockport; Class I Offchurch 
School; Standard VII Girls, Alfreton Road Council 
School, Nottingham; Mrs. Ching, Jersey; C.N. 
Reader, Keel; Mrs. Armytage, St. Leonards; 
Elaine. Lorna, and Nancy, Birmingham; Mrs. and 
A. L. Boon, Yelverton; John Lee, Retford; Two 
C.N. Readers; Robert Stephen.. Sheffield; Rev. 
and Mrs. Low, Wimbledon; Mrs. Hindley, Eccles ; 
Kathleen Colborne, Ipswich; Miss Barratt and 
Pupils, Wesleyan School, Sandhurst; Miss A. Mac¬ 
kenzie, Hyde; Miss Alice Robertson, Carlisle; 
L. E. Oliver, Southend. 4s. fid. Standards V and 
VI, Radcliffe Close Wesleyan School, Radcliffe ; 
Joan Paterson and Friend, Bedford Park. 4s. M. 
Williams, Sheerness. 3s. fid. F. R. Stringer, Hove; 
3s. Id. Anon. 3s. Standard III, Church of Eneland 
School, Wall Heath; Ellen Shearim, Herne'Hill; 
Class C, Church of England School, Wall Heath. 
2s. fid. E. P., Derby ; Alexander Prentice, Glasgow ; 
Mrs. Pearce, Stratford; Irene Jackson, Burnley; 
C.N. Reader, Hampsthwaite; C.N. Reader, Sher¬ 
borne ; 1 st Class Girls, St. Paul’s School, Addlestone ; 
Edward Denby, Hackney; Gordon Tyrrell, Shorn- 
cliffe; Roy * Hedgcock, Horndean; A Friend, 
Bradford; Standard VI, Melincryddan School, 
Neath; Mary Abernethy, Banbury; Gwyneth 
Evans, Llandilo; C.N. Reader; A Yorkshire 
Reader; Doreen Lawrence, Rochester; Mrs. 
Oxbrow, Witham; Norman Teasdale, Stockton; 
Winifred, Rex, and John Madge, Oakham ; Anon. ; 
Eileen Heap, Cromer; Miss N. Clement, Newbury; 
A Two-Year-Old; E. M. Hobman, Knottingley; 
Henry Sketchley, Petersfield ; Gladys Grinham, 
Purley ; David Crichton, Invergowrie ; Miss D. Swain, 
Birmingham ; A. E. Dickinson, Hexham; Mary 
and Dorothy Jones, Dawley; Miss Harpham, 
Stafford ; Dorothy Taylor, Manchester ; Olive Voysey- 
Alartin, Fishguard; Sybil Kenyon, Hartest; Hilda 
Strange, Eastbourne ; Joan and John Perry, Wembley 
Park; Marjorie Green, Jersey ; J. B. Steven, Stravi- 
thie ; The Jumpers and Christchurch Wolf Clubs ; The 
Misses D. and G. Burrows, Atherton; R. A. Mellin, 
Nottingham; Michael Harbottle, Parkstone; Mrs. H. 
Miles, Southampton ; The Misses Hewett, Alpiston ; 
Joan Nicholl, Lyme Regis; Miss E. Hancock, London, 

N. l6; Miss Peaty, Bristol; Antonia Zimmern, Cran- 
leigh; George Lamb, Chester; C.N. Reader, Isle of Alan; 
Ada Doherty, Uffculme; C.N. Reader, Hawarden; 
Edith Dallimore, Ormskirk; G. E. N.; E. W. H., 
Horsham; E. G. Dobson, Harrogate; Mrs. Pyne, 
Clyst St. Alary; Alice Whittaker, Hapton ; K. J.; 
Kathleen North, Grantham; H. Gray. Coatbridge; 
Gwen Wood, Manchester; Miss Manning, Swindon; 
Alan Bromley, Woodley; Diana and Ian Scott, 
London, S.W.5 ; Kathleen Ward, Hyde ;C.N. Reader, 
Barnes; R. Turner, Bedford; Patrick Coates, Fare- 
ham ; Lucy M. Brown, Bradford; C.N. Reader, 
Halifax; C.N. Reader, Sutton Coldfield; Percy Cox 
and Miss Boyer, Ilkeston; W. F. Hull, Bedminster; 
Geoffrey Armstrong, Old Bursledon; C.N. Reader, 
Crewe; W. H. Shrubsole, Ventnor; Marjorie Collin- 
son, Manchester; Hugh J. Purves, Edinburgh; A 
Mother, Blackburn; L. Ri, Bristol; C.N. Reader, 
Barnsley ; Stanley Tippetts, Four Oaks; C. L.; 
Miss E. Watson, Southport; R. G. Howard, Devon- 
port; G. M. Archer, Cambridge; M. A.; W. Taylor, 
Wellingborough; Miss M. Walter, Horncastle ; Gwen 
Harrison, Sutton; C.N. Reader, Dorset; C.N. Reader, 
Glasgow;. Mary Murray, Edinburgh; Nora Watson, 
Manchester ; Miss R. E. Allen, Sandwich • J. B. Stray, 
London, S.E.23; Roger Curzon, Leeds; Orlando 
Pearce, Derby ; A. V. Jenner, Haywards Heath ; Elias. 
Jones, Con way Retired. Missionary, 2s. Billy and 
Darrell, V/est Hartlepool. Is. Maude Easton. Sd. 
W. S. Smith, Newark. 


One Day This Week 

IN ART 

The Amazing Man of Milan 

Leonardo da Vinci died on May 2, 1519 - 

In the genius of Leonardo da Vinci 
is seen the highest expression of the 
Golden Age of Florence. He was not 
only an artist, he was a great, scholar; 
he knew more of architecture, mathe¬ 
matics, geology, physiology, than most 
of the men of that brilliant century. 
Had his genius not been so many-sided 
we might have had more pictures by 
Leonardo, for he persisted in looking 
on painting as the greatest of all the 
arts, and wrote a famous treatise to 
uphold this theory. Indeed, he maybe 
called the founder of the Italian school 
of oil painting. 

Leonardo was bom in 1452 at Vinci, 
near Florence. His student years were 
passed in the workshop Of Andrea 
Verrocchio. When he was twenty Lorenzo 
de Medici began to show an interest in 
him, and presently he got his first com¬ 
missions—to .paint two altar-pieces. 
Unfortunately neither of these works 
was ever finished. 

An Artist Who Was Never Satisfied 

The first big change came in Leonardo’s 
life when he was about thirty. Ludo¬ 
vico Sforza, Duke of Milan, wanted to 
set up a huge equestrian statue of his 
father, and wrote to Lorenzo de Medici 
for advice as to an artist. The Medici 
sent Leonardo to Milan (with a present 
of a silver flute for the duke), and the 
painter, who loved horses passionately, 
was given the commission 

That statue took sixteen years out of 
Leonardo’s life, partly because the 
artist was never satisfied and was 
continually beginning new models, and 
partly because he was in great demand 
as architect, engineer, and painter for this 
person and that. He exerted a tre¬ 
mendous influence on the art of Milan. 
During this time he painted The Virgin 
of the Rocks, which is one of the glories 
of the Louvre. A copy of it is in the 
National Gallery ; and in the Diploma 
Gallery at Burlington House is a draw¬ 
ing by Leonardo for a Madonna picture 
which is one of the most exquisite things 
in the world. 

On? of the World’s Great Pictures 

The model for the great bronze horse 
was finally set up, and writers of the 
day called Leonardoa new Phidias. But 
war came to Milan, and the bronze was 
never cast. The most important thing 
that Leonardo did during these years 
was The Last Supper, which he painted 
on the walls of a convent refectory. 
All the painter’s spiritual ideals and 
accumulated knowledge went to the 
making of this picture. 

He used to stand before the painting 
for’ hours without touching a brush, 
and replied to the impatient prior that 
very often a painter did most work 
when lie was standing idle. Unfor¬ 
tunately this picture was painted in oil 
on a dry stucco ground, and a couple 
of generations sufficed to ruin it: 

The Mona Lisa 

A strange fatality seems to have 
attended this painter’s work. Many of 
his pictures have been lost or destroyed. 
Three of his existing masterpieces are 
in the Louvre, two Madonna pictures and 
the incomparable Mona Lisa. Leonardo 
worked on this portrait for four years. 
The colours have faded, but nothing 
can'destroy its mysterious beauty. 

This man of wayward genius went 
here and there as his patrons wished. 
Now he was military engineer for 
Caesar Borgia and was making a canal ; 
now he was in Rome, asked to paint 
pictures for the Pope and instead 
spending his time inventing a flying- 
machine. Finally he went to France as 
the distinguished guest of Francis the 
First. A favourite pupil went with 
him and never left him. Presently the 
painters of Italy learned with great 
grief that their beloved Leonardo -was 
no more. He died on-May 2, 1519. 


THE MOON NEAR 
VENUS AND MARS 

A BEAUTIFUL SIGHT IN 
THE WEST 

Mystery of a Thousand Little 
Planets 


HOW TO SEE VESTA 


By the C.N. Astronomer 

The western sky will be particularly 
interesting next week, for the crescent 
Moon will be near both Venus and Mars. - 

On Tuesday, soon after sunset, she 
will be about twelve times her own width 
away to the right of the lovely and 
unmistakable orb of Venus, where the 
fine lunar crescent may be seen till 
nearly n p.m., when she sets. 

On Wednesday evening, May 4, the 
Moon will be to the left of Venus, almost 
midway between her and Mars. 

By the following evening the Moon will 
■appear very close indeed to Mars, being 
less than her own width a way about 9 p.m. 

Mars has now . greatly diminished in 
brilliance, owing to his great distance : — 


' 

VESTA >•- 
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• May/S * ‘ ‘ • 

-i*-June i 
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The path ol Vesta as seen through 
field-glasses 

190 million miles away, as compared 
with 43 million miles last November. 

Venus is now but 130 million -miles 
from us, but is rapidly getting closer. 

The apparent distance between Mars 
and Venus is now much reduced ; by 
June 9 they will be- only twice the 
Moon’s width apart. Actually they are 
getting farther apart, their growing* 
proximity being due to perspective. 

Vesta will be at her nearest next 
week, and therefore at her brightest. 
Our star map showing the path of this 
little planet is on a larger scale than 
last week’s map, and indicates the 
numerous faint stars which may be 
easily seen through field-glasses. 

The stars of about the same brightness 
as Vesta—-that is, of sixth magnitude— 
are shown about the same size on the 
map ; those somewhat fainter, down to 
about the seventh magnitude and 
therefore quite beyond naked - eye 
visibility, being shown smaller. This 
will facilitate the identification of Vesta 
through the glasses, and will enable 
observers to follow her as she wends her 
way through these numerous small stars. 
Last week’s star map and description 
will make it possible to locate the small 
area covered by this week’s map. 


A Fascinating Problem 

The interesting little planet Vesta, 
discovered by Olbers on March 29, 1807, 
and described in last week’s C.N., 
recalls one of the most fascinating 
problems of astronomy. For though 
more than a thousand of these minor 
planets are known, ranging in size from 
Ceres (485 miles in diameter) to little 
bodies no more than 3 miles across, 
there are no doubt many hundreds 
more still smaller but invisible. 

Nearly all their orbits are in a zone 
between the orbits of Mars and Jupiter, 
approximately in a region where a 
large' planet ought to be. according to 
the relative order of distance of the large 
planets outward from the Sun. ’ But 
instead of a large planet are all these 
little bodies ; so the question arises 
Are they the fragments of a world 
that exploded, or are they the residue 
of material which failed to coalesce to 
form a world ? G. F. M. 

Other Worlds. In the evening Venus west 
by north, Mars west. Saturn south-east about 
midnight. : ' 
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THE RIVER PIRATES 


A Tale of Adventure 

What Has Happened Before 

Lawrence Benson, a young wireless 
operator on a tramp steamer which 
lias put in at Hong Kong, goes over 
to Macao to see his brother Michael. 

While out in Michael’s motor-boat 
they rescue a drowning man. 

Later, in seeking refuge in a storm, 
they come upon the amazing sight of 
a Chinese, squatting on a cushion in 
a bare room with a knotted rope 
round his neck. 

Meantime the boys have met two 
old schoolfellows, Chang and _ Wo 
Hung, and a Russian named Mirski, 
to whom they take a great dislike. 

After some exciting adventures 
Lawrence returns to his ship, which 
sails into a typhoon. Shortly after 
Michael is alarmed by a confusing 
wireless message from his brother 
and the sound of a shot. 

CHAPTER 9 

“ Bobbely ” 

or a few moments after the shot 
Michael’s brain was in a 
tumult. The sound-of Larry’s 
voice had given him immense 
relief; his brother was at least alive. 

But before he had got used to 
this the word Pirates and the 
ensuing shot filled him with alarm, 
the stronger because his fears were 
vague. What had happened ? Had 
the Annabel • fallen into the hands 
of the ruthless Chinese pirates ? 
Had one of them shot Larry when 
he was in the very act of speaking 
. into the microphone ? The thought 
made Michael shiver. 

He tried to pull himself together 
and think calmly. It was clear that 
the Annabel had weathered the 
storm : perhaps she had. run into 
one of the creeks for shelter, and 
had there been suddenly swooped 
upon by a pirate band. In another 
minute or .two Larry would no 
doubt have explained the exact 
situation, given such information 
of the vessel’s whereabouts that 
the British authorities in Hong 
Kong might have taken immediate 
^ steps toward her rescue. In the 
lack of that definite knowledge 
what could be done ? 

It was the middle of the night. 
Nothing could be done until the 
morning. Then Michael would at 
once telegraph to Hong Kong; but 
the information he could give was 
vague, and the authorities might 
be slow to act on it. His mind 
reverted to his former idea of 
himself setting out in the Bantam : 
he might search the creeks, discover 
the position of the Annabel, and 
thus save the time of the British 
gunboat which would no doubt be 
sent sooner or later to deal with 
the pirates. 

As soon as the town was astir he 
hurried to his principal to obtain 
leave of absence, which he got with¬ 
out difficulty, together with a strong 
recommendation not to waste his 
time in a risky undertaking that 
was bound to prove a failure. 

Undaunted by this cold water, 
he went on to find his friend Chang, 
who threw himself into the scheme 
with enthusiasm. As it was un¬ 
certain how long he would be away 
from port he decided to take on 
board several days’ supplies for 
himself, Chang, and Ah Sung; and it 
was while these supplies were being 
carried aboard the Bantam that 
Mirski strolled down to the waterside. 

“ Good morning, Mr. Benson,” he 
said amiably. “ It's a fine morning 
for a trip, but don’t - trust the 
weather too much. The glass is 
falling again, and in these latitudes 
one never knows what changes an 
hour or two may bring.” 

" That’s true,” Michael answered, 
" One can only hope for the best.” 

“ You are taking a lot of stuff on 
board,” said the Russian, watching 
.Ah Sung’s sturdy figure staggering 
under a load. “ Surely you are not 
intending to carry out the idea you 
mentioned yesterday.? ” 

” Yes, I’m going for a spin down 
the coast. You’ve heard nothing 
of the Annabel, I suppose ?." 

“ I ? What should I hear of 
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missing vessels ? ” said Mirski, with 
a look of surprise. ” Evidently you 
have not heard any news of your 
brother. I am sorry for you : I fear 
the vessel must have been wrecked, 
and you will have your journey' for 
nothing. Still, I wish you hick.” 

Michael thanked him, and the 
Russian went on his way'. 

“ I do not like that fellow,” said 
Chang emphatically. ” Has he 
shown you his motor-boat, yet ? ” 

rt Not yet ; there's plenty of time 
for that. Now, Ah Sung, y'ou’ve 
still a couple of tins of petrol to fetch. 
Hurry up ! Mr. Chang and I will go 
aboard, and by the time you’re back 
I’ll have the engine ready to start.” 

Ah Sung trotted away'. In 
twenty minutes he was back, with 
a tin of petrol suspended from each 
hand. His broad face was not 
wearing its usual smile. 

" Plenty' bad fella belongey makee 
bobbely,” he said with indignation. 

He reeled off in his quaint 
pidgiri-English a long story of 
molestation. It appeared that he 
had been followed from the harbour 
by' a Chinese whom he believed to 
be Mirski's servant. 

“ Well, what of that ? " Michael 
interrupted. 

" No savvy this time,” Ah Sung 
answered. “ My tellum sah all 
about evelyting.” 

Mirski’s boy had disappeared, 
but shortly afterwards Ah Sung, 
passing through a narrow street, 
had been run into by two Chinese, 
who accused him of assaulting 
them. He protested that it was they' 
who had jostled him ; a wordy war 
ensued : it seemed the intention of 
the men to provoke a brawl, and 
by and by they began to make play 
• with their knives. Ah Sung was too 
quick for them. He was the lucky 
possessor of hard muscles and a 
loud voice. LLing as a shield the 
basket he always carried, he 
warded off the knives and got home 
a .smashing blow on the head of 
one of his assailants, at the same 
time shouting lustily for help. The 
two men turned tail and disap¬ 
peared round the first corner. 

As the Bantam skimmed down 
the harbour Michael discussed Ah 
Sung's story with Chang. 

” Why should he suppose that 
Mirski’s boy set the men on to 
attack him ? ” he said. “ I can't 
see any motive." 

“ Nor I,” answered Chang. 
“ Mirski was solicitous about your 
safety; but he wouldn’t carry 
his solicitude so far as to try to 
prevent your going by injuring 
your servant." 

CHAPTER 10 

A Duel 

IVyriCHAEL wasted no time in 
feinting, as he had done on 
the occasion of his trip with Larry. 
He set a course as nearly as possible 
the same as the Annabel must have 
followed in her voyage out from 
Hong Kong, From such accounts 
of the typhoon as had been avail¬ 
able he calculated that the vessel 
could not have been more than one 
hundred miles from port when the 
ship struck her, and as the pirates 
carried on their depredations at 
the river mouths and seldom ven¬ 
tured out to sea his intention was 
to scour the creeks and inlets within 
the hundred-mile radius. . 

He had no illusions about the 
object of his expedition. The 
probability was that the Annabel 
had been driven by'stress of weather 
into the mouth of.onc of the creeks, 
possibly disabled, and had then 
fallen a victim to a crew of pirates 
who had been on the watch for j ust 
such a mishap. If that were the 
case it was difficult to guess what 
had happened to the officers of the 
vessel. They might have been 
killed, or carried away prisoners. 
To rescue them, if they were still 
alive, would be impossible to 
Michael and his two companions ; 
but having discovered their where¬ 
abouts, as he hoped to do, Michael 
would run back and give informa¬ 


tion to the officer of the British 
gunboat which by that time would 
surely have begun its search. 

About a couple of hours after 
the Bantam had left port Ah Sung 
suddenly called his master’s atten¬ 
tion to a speck' on the sea far 
astern. The surface was quite 
unruiiled, the Sun was shining 
brilliantly’, and in the clear air 
objects were visible at a great 
distance. Already Michael had 
noticed a steamship or two far out 
at sea, and the tall sails of unwieldy- 
looking junks ; but this speck that 
Ah Sung pointed out was not large 
enough to be either a junk or a 
steamship. 

“ What is it ? ” asked Michael. 

“ My tinkee him small boat,” 
answered the Chinese. 

“ Take a look through my glasses, 
Chang,” said Michael. “ I don’t 
want to turn round." 

Chang raised the binoculars to 
his eyes. “ It must be a motor- 
boat," he said after a while. “ There 
are no oars, no funnel. It can hardly' 
be anything else. And judging by 
the foam at her bows she’s coming 
on at a pretty high speed.” 

“ Curious," remarked Michael. 
“ When Larry and I u’ere out the 
other day we saw a motor-boat, 
but she was then ahead of us and 
ran out of sight. We never got a 
good look at her. I didn’t know 
then that Mirski had a motor-boat; 
that may have been his.” 1 

“ This certainly is,” said Chang, 
his eyes still fixed to the glasses. 

Michael took the glasses from him. 
“ Yes, it is Mirski’s,” he said. “ He 
passed me in the harbour the other 
day. It’s rather odd.” 

” I think he’s after no good,” 
said Chang gravely. 

“ What do you mean ? ” 

” I don’t know what I mean. I 
dislike the man intensely; his 
behaviour this morning tvas very 
odd, and if Ah Sung was right 
about his boy-" 

“ Ah! I had almost forgotten that. 
You think he is dogging us, then ? ” 

" It looks like it. If 1 were you 
I should put on speed and shake 
him off. At present he is gradually 
overhauling us.” 

“ I’m not sure that I. can shake 
him off. If that’s the boat we saw 
the other day it’s a very fast one. 
However, I’ll try.” 

He gave the Bantam the benefit 
of a full throttle, and for a time 
she seemed to be holding her own. 
But Chang by and by reported that 
the Russian’s boat was creeping 
up ; she was following exactly in the 
Bantam’s rvake; there could be no 
doubt that she was in pursuit. 

" Well, I'm not going to race 
Mirski," said Michael. “ I’m. using 
more petrol than I like. We may 
want every ounce before - we’ve 
done, so I’ll reduce speed and let 
him run past.” 

The result of the slackening of 
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the Bantam’s speed was that the 
Russian’s boat more rapidly 
lessened the distance betw'een them. 
Michael took another look at her 
through the glasses. 

” She’s rather less than a mile 
aw’ay, I think. 14 she keeps up 
her speed she'll pass us in about 
half an hour.” 

But it soon became clear that the 
pursuing boat was not keeping up her 
speed. She drew no nearer ; it was 
as though her skipper were bent on 
nraintaining an even distance astern. 

“ What’s his game ? ’’ said 
Michael, puzzled. 

He altered his course a little to 
escape the w'ash of a large steamer 
that was passing in the opposite 
direction. Mirski did the same. 
Michael reduced speed still further ; 
in a minute or two it was obvious 
that Mirski had copied him. He 
quickened up ; so did Mirski. And 
so the strange chase, if it could be 
called a chase, went on hour after 
hour. 

Michael, from being puzzled, 
became annoyed, exasperated. 

“ Why this cat - and - mouse 
business ? ” he exclaimed. 

" It seems that he wishes to see 
where you are going,” said Chang. 

" What's that to him ? In any 
case it’ll be dark before long, and 
we can slip him then.” 

“ Why not stop and ask him 
what he means ? ” 

“ No,Chang, notabitof it. I won’t 
flatter him. He would only grin and 
ask what I w’ant. We must put up 
with the annoyance until dark.” 

Hitherto they had sighted occa¬ 
sional vessels in the offing, but as 
the afternoon drew' on their course 
diverged more and more from the 
track of the shipping, and w'hen 
dusk began to fall there was no 
vessel in sight except the persistent 
Russian. And then it was noticed 
that the Russian was increasing 
speed. , 

“ He’s going to pass us at last! ” 
said Michael. 

But the boat did not pass. It 
drew gradually nearer; it came 
within hailing distance, and then 
a call came floating across the water, 
the clear metallic voice of Mirski: 
“ Heave to ! I will come aboard.” 

" Oho ! ” said Michael under his 
breath. “ He's showing his colours 
at last.” 

Glancing round, he had seen four 
or five men, apparently Chinese, 
grouped behind the .Russian. 

“ It’s you, Mr. Mirski 1 ” called 
Michael. " You want to come 
aboard ? What for ? ” 

“ Because I wish to.” 

" That’s hardly a reason. Look 
here, you had better keep clear. 
I don’t want a collision.” 

The Russian’s boat had drawn 
very- near, and had altered her 
course a little so as to run alongside 
the Bantam. In a flash Michael 
guessed that when the vessels W'erc 
side by side Mirski or some of his 
crew intended to jump on board. 
Instantly he put the helm down 
and reduced speed. The pursuing 
boat shot past. At that moment 
there was the almost simultaneous 
crack of a revolver and the whistle 
of a bullet as it flew past within an 
inch of Michael’s ear. 

“ That settles it,” said Michael 
grimly. “ Sit tight, Chang. Ah 
Sung," get the boat-hook ready.” 

The Borosina—he had seen the 
name painted on the launch’s stern- 
post—after running several lengths 
ahead W'as now circling round as if 
with the intention of cutting the 
Bantam off, or, at any rate, of 
bringing its crew within easy range. 
Michael had decided on his course 
of action with a rapidity of j udg- 
ment that was more than once to 
serve him well. 

He put the helm hard up, gave 
his engine full throttle, and drove 
straight at the circling Borosina. 
Before Mirski could alter his course 
-the Bantam was upon him. Her 
bows rammed the Borosina almost 
exactly amidships. There was a 
loud crack, a heavy jolt that threw 
Michael forward over his engine, a 
recoil; then wild shouts and im¬ 
precations from the occupants of the 
Borosina, whom the sudden shock 
had sent tumbling one over another. 

10 BE CONTINUED 


Five-Minute Story 

His First Case 

C"rnest wanted, to be a detec. 
■*—* five. He knew' the Sherlock 
Holmes stories off by heart, and 
he w'as always wanting a chance ' 
to show what he could do. One 
day it came. 

The Foljambe family w'ere 
expecting their cousin Diana to 
stay with them. They were all 
boys, and /they had never seen 
their small girl relation from 
London. Teddy, just eighteen, 
W'as going to Bristol to meet her 
in the little Austin car, for the 
Foljambes’ farm was ten miles 
out of the town, and with Teddy 
went his second brother Bill. 

Not five minutes after they 
had started the telephone bell 
in the house rang, and Ernest’s 
mother called out: ■ 

“A telegram! What do you 
think ! Diana is not coming to 
Stapleton Road; she’s coming to 
the other station. What can we 
do ? ’ The child has never 

travelled alone before, and she’ll 
be so nervous when she gets out 
and finds nobody ; and I don’t 
believe the boys will think of 
going to the other station. Oh 
dear ! How' can we get to meet 
her in time ? " 

“ I can bicycle down the short 
cut by Cooper's Lane and try 
to catch the car,” said Mr. - 
Foljambe.' And without another 
word he seized his bicycle and 
started. 

“ Poor little Diana ! We could' 
phone to the station and tell 
them to stop her, but there, is 
such a crowd always on Satur¬ 
days. I didn’t think Saturday 
a. good day for her to come,” 
bewailed Mrs. Foljambe. " And 
your Aunt Lucy's so casual I 
shouldn’t be a bit surprised if she" 
hasn’t even given Diana our 
address. Shall we telephone to 
Cribbs at the garage to send a car 
to the station for a little girl. 
Dear, dear ! what’s she like ? I 
haven’t seen her for years.” 

“ Leave it to me. Mother,” 
said Ernest the detective. 

" Leave it to me 1 ” And he 
rumpled up his black hair and 
gently pushed his mother into 
the garden. 

Inside the house Ernest went 
to the telephone. v 

Mr. Foljambe returned from 
his fruitless bicycle errand some 
time later, yet just at tea-time, 
back came the Austin ; and in it 
was ' Diana. They saw it ap¬ 
proaching over the hill, and saw 
that a little girl sat in front. 

" How' did they know they 
were to go to Templemeads ? ” 
exclaimed Mr. Foljambe. 

“ Ernest, did you have any¬ 
thing to do with it ? ” cried his 
mother. 

“ Yes ; it’s really very simple, 
my dear Watson. I know how' 
fond Bill is of Pontefract cakes, 
and how whenever he goes into 
town he stops at Hill’s, the 
confectioners, to buy some. So I 
thought, as they had plenty of 
time, that Bill would insist on 
stopping there as usual,' and I 
phoned to Hill’s on the chance to 
tell them to go to the other 
station. The trick must. have 
worked. Quite simple.” 
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THE BRAN TUB 

What Am I ? 

JJy first, fair readers, one of you ; 

' A pleasing songster is my 
second ; 

My whole sweet summer brings to 
view, 

It is a little beauty reckoned : 

But when the wintry winds draw 
near, 

Like summer friends, twill disappear. 

Answer next week 


The C.N. Natural Portrait Gallery 



The Wheatear 


This bird is one of the earliest migrants 
of its kind to return home, often 
reaching England at the end of 
February, it has a very wide range 
throughout the Old World, and is 
found in some parts of North America. 
It feeds on insects. The Wheatear 
and its near relation the Chat differ 
from other small birds by the frequent 
vibration of the tail when perching 
and running. 


Ici On Parle Frangals 



La baignoire La baie La plage 


Remplis.la baignoire d’eau tidde. 
La baie est une fengtre en saillie. 
Lei bateau s’echouera sur la plage. 


Next Week’s Nature Calendar 

Young rooks and blackbirds are 
fledged. Chaffinches hatch out. 
The tree-creeper and pheasant lay 
their eggs. The greenfinch and swallow 
build their nests. The wood and 
garden warblers 
are first heard. 

The house 
martin, sand 
martin, and 
yellow wagtail 
are first seen. 

The dotterel 
makes its sum¬ 
mer passage. The 
long - eared bat 
is seen. The 
mullein and latticed - heath moths 
appear. The oak and ash open their 
leaves. Among plants now flowering 
are apple, cuckoo pint, beech, lilac, 
medlar, horse - chestnut, mountain - 
ash, and whitethorn. 

A Charade 

JJow pleasant tis to stroll along 
O’er upland, vale, or lawn, 

And listen to the joyous song 
Of my first at early mom. 

My second oft, too oft, is used 
By hunters in the chase ; 

And sometimes, too, is much abused 
By riders in a race. 

My^whole is seen in summer-time 
Amid the gay parterre, 

And blooms freely in our clime, 

If treated but with Care. A nswer next week 



Novel Bird Soares. 

JJirds often do a great deal of 
damage in the seed beds. The 
best bird scares are in the form of 
cats cut fnom tiiin wood. These 
should be about 
lifesize, and must 
be painted in a 
realistic fashion. 
Each cat.is 
mounted on a thin 
nail whicli pro¬ 
jects from a short 
stake and fits a hole bored in the 
under-side of the body. A puff of 
wind will move the cat, and the birds 
will be frightened away. 



A Riddle in Rhyme 

YouhL find me in story but not in 
tale, 

You’ll find me in balance and also in 
scale, 

You’ll find me in laughter but not in 
joke, 

You’ll find me in soften and also in 
soak, 

You’U find me in lobby but not in hall, 

You’ll find me in lofty and also in tall, 

You’ll find me in flower but not in 
bloom, 

You’ll find me in shovel and also in 
broom, - 

You’ll find me in fortnight but not in 
week, 

You’ll find me in humble and also in 
meek, 

To find out my whole study each 
line in turn, 

I’m a place where reading and writing 
you’ll learn. Answer next week 
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Bolton’s Great Man 

Yu is is the stamp the town of 
Bolton has just issued to 
remind Bolton folk and the world in 
general of Samuel Crompton, who 
died a hundred years ago and has a 
well-deserved place in English history. 

When Bolton 


tcKonimw 



towns 

cities. 


such as 
He was 


was still a little 
place he thought 
out the spinning- 
mule, one of the 
great inventions 
which helped to 
make his county 
famous all over 
the world for its 
cotton goods, and 
because of which 
Bolton became > big 
a man of genius, 


though he died poor, and it is ex¬ 
cellent that Bolton has adopted this 
good idea for keeping his memory 
bright. We have more to say about 
it on page 6. 

A Curious Word 

]y£Y first is my whole, and so is my 
second, and'aiso my third. Al-so. 


Change the word Book into Read with 
only dour intervening links, altering one 
letter at a time, and making a common 
word with each change. The pictures will 
help you. Answer next week 

Is Your Name Lander? 

T ander is a form of Launder, or 
Lavender, and means the man 
who looks after the washing or laun¬ 
dry. Thus the first Lander had 
charge of the washing in the.house of 
his lord. 

An Interesting Experiment 
plLL a tumbler with hot water and 
then immerse in it a muslin bag 
containing about two ounces of photo¬ 
grapher’s hypo. Move the bag about 
a little, and by the time the water is 
lukewarm it will be saturated with 
the chemical. 

Now place the glass on one side 
until its contents are quite cold. Then 
drop in just one hypo crystal, and 
instantly the whole tumbler is filled 
witli glistening crystals. This is 
because the cold solution of hypo is 
over-saturated to such art extent 
that one extra crystal will make the 
large excess settle'out. 
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H 


12 


Jacko Laughs Longest 

J ACKO always said that Monkeyville was as dull as ditchwater ; 

but sometimes things did happen. One day everybody was 
thro\vn into a great state- of excitement by the news that a 
famous professor was about to visit the place. He believed 
there had once been a Roman encampment in the neighbourhood, 
and intended to carry out some excavation work. 

Jacko was the most excited person in the place. He felt 
certain that the Professor would dig up all sdlts of funny 
coins and pottery, and of course he wanted to go and help. 

“ Iim very useful with a spade,” he said, squaring his 
shoulders proudly. 

“ Tell that to the Professor,” said Adolphus, with a sly smile. 
“ I’m sure he will be glad to have such an expert to help him 1 ” 
Jacko looked very pleased. He had no idea that Adolphus 
was laughing at him, and the very first day the Professor 
started digging Jacko rushed up and asked if he could help. 

The Professor roared with laughter. He had brought several 
earnest-looking friends with him to help with the digging, and 
when he told them what Jacko had said they all burst out 
laughing too. 

“ It’s nothing to laugh at,” said Jacko crossly. “ I’m very 
good with a spade." 

“ Mudpies, I expect,” said the Professor. 

Jacko was wild. He stalked away with his nose in the air 
and vowed he would never go near the place again. 

But he turned up the next day, all the same, and started 
digging a little way away from the Professor’s party. 

“ I don’t see why I shouldn’t work on my own,” he said, his 
eyes twinkling. 


The Professor and his friends laughed more loudly than ever 
when they saw what was happening ; but they soon changed 



“It looks like a vase,” gasped the Professor excitedly 


their tune when Jacko gave a whoop, and they saw him handling 
some bits of broken pottery. 

Of course the Professor wanted to see what Jacko had found, 
and he walked over to have a look. 

Jacko handed him the pieces. He seemed quite to have 
forgotten how unpleasant the Professor had been to him, and 
butter wouldn’t melt in his mouth. “ Do you think I’ve found 
anything worth having ? " he asked. 

“ Worth having ! ” gasped the Professor excitedly. “ Well, 
well! It looks like a vase. Where are my spectacles ? ” 

But suddenly a voice exclaimed : “ Why, there’s the old jug 
I threw away the other day ! However did it get here ! ” And 
there was Mrs. Jacko, who had come to look at the excavations. 

The Professor went as red as a turkeycock. He flung the 
pieces on the ground and walked off without saying a word. 

Poor Mrs. Jacko was completely mystified. “ I suppose you 
have been up to your tricks again,” she said to Jacko severely. 

But Jacko only laughed till the tears ran down his cheeks. 


Day and Night Chart 



Darkness,' twilight, and daylight in 
the middle of next week. The day¬ 
light grows longer each day. . , 


Those Who Come and Those Who Go 

How many people are bom in your 
town and how many die ? Here are the 
figures for four weeks in 12 towns. 

TOWN BIRTHS DEATHS 

1927 1926 1927 1926 

London . .6195..6268..4255.14839 
Glasgow .. 1940 .. 1908 ..1209..1750 
Liverpool ..1549..1514..1113.. 967 
Birminghami357..1361 ..1087.. 832 
Belfast .. 826.. 831 .. 552.. 546 

Sheffield .. 728.. 6S4.. 638.. 466 

Edinburgh 633-. 667 -.. 573-. 519 

Plymouth 262.. 254.. 244.. 217 

Rhondda .. 215.. 277-- 174.. 183 

Reading .. 109 .. 125.. 78.. 85 

Darlington 101.. 106.. 51.. 75 

Luton ... 65... 71-. 59.. 36 

The four weeks are up to April 2,1927 


Df MERRYMAN 

His Secret 

“Tell me how to push my goods,” 
said the despondent tradesman. 
“ 1 let my customers push them 
for me,” was the reply. 

“ How do you manage that ? 
What is your special line ? ” 

“ Baby carriages.” 

More Exercise 

The doctor looked sternly at his 
patient. 

“ I imagine that you do not take 
enough exercise,” he said. “ Go for a 
walk .every evening when you have 
finished work.” 

. f ‘ Doctor,” replied the patient, 
“ you have forgotten that I am a 
postman.” 



The Caterpillar told the Plant 

“ Your leaves I’ll soon be 
looting l ” 

“ You wouldn’t dare,” the Plant 
replied, 

“ To touch me while I’m shooting I ” 

The Pocket Farmer 

Y N o'd fanner and a young man 
were arguing about scientific 
methods of farming. 

“ The time is coming,” said the 
young man, “when I shall be able 
to carry the fertiliser for a whole 
field in one of my pockets.” 

“ Yes,” said the old farmer dis¬ 
dainfully, “ and you will be able to 
carry the whole of the crop in 
another pocket.” 

May Day is Coming 
gILVER stitchery, 

Elfin witchery, 

Sew up the seams of my Lady’s 
Smock! 

Quick, and begin it! 

Don’t waste a minute ! 

What is the time by the Dandy’s 
dock ? 

Robin’s raggedy, 

Torn and jaggedy, 

Billy’s buttons want tightening up; 
Waken, you lazy, 

Sleepy-eyed Daisy, 

Polish your petals, O Buttercup ! 
Marshy Marigold, 

Every'bud unfold! • 

Hawthorn, spread all your hedges 
with snow; 

Orchis I Celandine! 

Meadows, gold and green I 
May Day is coming! Didn’t you 
know ? Catherine A. Morin 


ANSWERS TO LAST WEEK’S PUZZLES 
Cross Word Puzzle 

Here is the answer to last week’s 
cross word puzzle. No. 12 across is an 
abbreviation for the word Delineavit. 



What Am I ? A postman 
A Riddle in Rhyme. Chickens 
Who Was He ? 

The Splendid Failure was Mark Antony. 
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The Children’s Newspaper grew out of My Maga-_ 
zine, the'monthly the'whole world loves. My 
Magazine grew out of the Children’s Encyclopedia, 
the greatest book for children in the world. 


CHILDRENS NEWSPAPER 

April 30, 1927 J. 1 .Every Thursday, 2d. 


The C.N. is posted anywhere inland and abroad 
for 1 is. a year. My Magazine, published on the 
15 th of each month, is posted anywhere except 
Canada for 14s. a year; Canada, 13 s. 6 d. See below. 


STORING THE BEARSKINS • A SIDEWAY LAUNCH • GIANT AEROPLANE 



Woman in Charge of a Lifeboat—At Palling, on the Norfolk coast, the lifeboat station is In A Good Joke in China—Although civil war is raging in China all is not sadness there, as wa 
charge of Miss Letitia French, who is here seen talking to the crew before the launch see by the merry laughter of these Shanghai children. Only the baby is looking serious 



Margate’s New Bathing Pool—In order to make bathing 
convenient at all states of the tide this big concrete 
swimming-bath is being built on the beach at Margate 





The Twins Fall—An old gasworks at Berlin i9 being 
demolished, and this picture was taken just as two of the "J 

giant chimneys were falling. Explosives Were used * 




Launching a Thames Tug—The thousandth ship built 
at Selby shipyard was this tug for use on the Thames, 
It had to be launched sideways owing to limited space 


A Flower Dance in Japan—In some of the big towns of Japan the coming 
of spring is celebrated with beautiful dances. This picture shows two of 
the performers in the recent Flower Dance at Osaka, which lasted a week 


Storing the Guards* Bearskins—A battalion of the Scots 
Guards has gone to China, and in this picture we see 
■their bearskin hats being put into store at Aldershot 


Ready to Fly to England—The huge metal flying-boat which is shortly coming to England 
is here seen being made ready at Copenhagen. On the bow of the machine is a big anchor 


Science Exhibition by Schoolboys—Boys of the Haberdashers’ School, Cricklewood, have held 
a scientific exhibition, and here we see a demonstration with the ultra-violet ray apparatus 


THE GREAT WORK OF ENGLAND’S ADOPTED SON-SEE MY MAGAZINE FOR MAY 
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